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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator’’ to be “on sale or return.” All that 
it is necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
obtaining the *‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to ‘The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YINCE we wrote lest week the third very formidable German 

advence hes been checked, as every one supposed it would 
be. Nevertheless the situation remains grave, as the Supreme 
Wer Council hes frankly admitted. More German attempts 
on @ large scale must be expected. The series may be still in its 
cerly steges, and from General Foch’s point of view the whole 
military problem is contained in the proper use of reserves. To 
use up en unnecessary number of reserves in any particular area 
on the assumption that the final decision was being sought there 
by the Germans, while all the time the Germans might be trying 
only to drew our strength into that area in order to have greater 
freedom of action elsewhere, would be the cardinal error. It is 
this error which General Foch means at all costs to avoid. His 
coolness is wonderfully inspiring. 


h 


There is no need whatever for depression, but quite the reverse. 
Although locelly and for the time being the Germans have turned 
the military position to their advantage, there cre many signs 
that they are themselves depressed by extreme anxiety. Even 
though they win victory after victory, each of which may be 
strictly called a victory according to the rules, how are they to 
get out of the war except as a bankrupt people, weighed down or 
hemmed in on all sides by the hatred of their neighbours, who 
will refuse to treat them as ordinary human beings? It is very 
noticeable that, though some of their chief victories have been 
won during this year, the Germans no longer speak of them 
with enthusiasm. We do not hear of the bells ringing and of 
flags being unfurled in Berlin. On the contrary, a “ peace offen- 
sive” has been begun again, and is running its course through the 
whole German Press. 


This is significant. It must mean that the Gefmans think they 
have now reached the highest point of their predatory climbing, 
end that within a measurable distance of time there must inevitably 
be a descent for them. The German nation is becoming weary 
and doubtful of the results of all these victories. As for Austria, 
she cannot be far removed from the point of uselessness. The 
Austrian Government cannot trust their discontented people, and 
Germany cannot trust her discontented ally. The American spirit 
was never higher. The American people are beginning to make 
their weight felt in the war with all the freshness of a giant. Time 
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know this well enough, and we should be mad and weak indeed if 
we forgot it. Away with all Pacificism and Defeatism! Now is 
the time of times for those who can judge a situation to put their 
last ounce of effort into defeating Germany. 

A correspondent sends us an excellent motto for these days which 
seems to us well worth repeating. It is a statement by Clausewitz, 
or rather a deduction made by General Pilcher in his recent book 
from a statement by Clausewitz: “A dead enemy is @ cash pay- 
ment in gold; captured ground only a banknote which may be 
repudiated.” All the substance of the German doubts and *mis- 
yivings to which we have referred, and all the hopefulness for us 
whic’ lies in the military situation as it has developed since the end 
of Mgrch, are contained in those words. 


The Daily Mail of Tuesday had an excellent leading erticle 
entitled “If England were France: if London were Paris.” It 
was written with fire and force, end urged Englishmen to think 
what they would do if the Germans were a good desl “ nearer to 
London than is Brighton *—to think how the men of military age 
who are still embusqués would rush to arms in a paroxysm of sclt- 
defence instead of any longer trying to shelter themselves. “ We 
have not yet combed out Whitehall and we have not taken 
our due proportion of fermers’ sons.” ‘A walk in Whitehall 
itself will demonstrate the presence of shirkers,” &c. “A visit 
to any country town on a market day will show an untapped 
reservoir,” &eo. 


By some extraordinary misfortune, however, the most cogent of 
all possible examples that the Daily Mail could have produced 
seems to have dropped out of the article. There may be more 
men to be had from Departments carrying on essential work, and 
there may be more fermers’ sons to be taken from the land, but 
to pick out these two sources of man-power and never to say e word 
about Ireland is an incredible piece of clumsiness or oversight. 
Hes the Daily Mail really become so disingenuous or so muddled 
as to suppose that because it helped Mr. Lloyd George to power, 
it cannot now remind him of the great untapped reservoir in Ireland, 
upon the paramount importance of which Mr. Lloyd George himself 
has insisted ? 





The French official reports published on Friday week showe¢ 
that between Soissons and Reims the thrust was being held 
more firmly, that reserves were coming up in greater numbers 
and that the Allies were holding their ground north-west o 
Reims. Yet at the end of last week the German Crowr 
Prince’s armies had reached the Marne on a ten-mile fron\ 
near Chéteau-Thierry, cutting the main line east from Paris through 
Chélons. On Friday week the enemy made a fierce attack along 
the south banks of the Ailette and Oise, thus extending his fighting 
front to over fifty miles. Nevertheless the Allied defence was 
constantly growing stronger. 





Between last Saturday and Monday the enemy, apparently striking 
towards Paris, with the Marne as a protecting flank, made some 
ground in the valley of the Ourcq, though at great cost in the face of 
bitter and gallant resistance by the French. Since Monday the line 
between Noyon and Chateau-Thiérry has been gradually settling 
into more or less stable equilibrium, and the Reims positions are 
stillheld. The Allied front, taking the widest view, is steady ; and 
it is probable that for some days there will be no heavier German 
pressure than is required to occupy our reserves. Until the enemy 
hes repaired roads and railways in the newly occupied territory, 
obviously General Foch can bring up his reserves more quickly ; 
and by doing so he hasealready “stabilized” his front. The 
Germans made the amplest use of an initial advantage cleverly 
obtained, but after many days of heavy fighting their attacks have 
weakened, for the time at least. 





In the interchange of local attacks, which punctuate fighting 
on a great scale, the French, south of the Aisne and on the Ourcq- 
Marne front, are fully holding their own according to the latest 





8 On our side and entirely against the Germans. The Germans 





reports, On Wednesday at Longpont, about nine miles south of 
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Soissons, the enemy was beaten back. While he was thus held up 
in the all-important Villers-Cotterets, he suffered heavily at « 
crossing of the Oise, and at Vingre, which is north of the Aisne and 
on the western outskirts of Soissons, the French taking one hundred 
and fifty prisoners. The Germans claim some suceess south of the 
Aisne at this point, but the balance, in recent local operations, 
favours the Allies. We note with special satisfaction a recent 
brilliant and successful counter-attack by American troops at 
Veuilly. Wood, a little way north-west of Chateau-Thierry. They 
again “made good,” as at Cantigny last week. 





It was reported on -Thursday that two German submarines 
recently appeared off the New Jereey and Delaware coast, sinking 
three steamers and nine or ten schooners, the largest vessel being 
the New York and Porto Rican s.s. ‘Carolina,’ of five thousand 
tons, with a ship’s company of three hundred and thirty-one people, 
who were given twenty minutes to get into their boats. The loss 
of life was fortunately small. This attack on American shipping 
is an inevitable consequence of Germany’s possession of sea-keeping 
submarines, which are performing their normal function. The moral 
effect on American public opinion will be to strengthen the deter- 
mination to win the war. The darkening of American sea-board 
towns will confirm this resolution. It will remind the inhabitants, 
every night, that they are at war, and liable at any moment to 
come under the six-inch guns of the enemy. 

Greek troops, supported by French artillery, on the morning of 
May 30th achieved a very creditable and substantial success on 
the Balkan Front. Attacking strongly held positions on the 
Stra de Legen, our Allies carried the enemy’s lines on a front of 
cight miles, to a depth of over a mile, in one rush, taking seventeen 
hundred Bulgarian and German pris oners, including thirty-three 
officers. Counter-attacks were completely held up. General 
Guillaumat, com manding the Allied troops in Macedonia, has 
welcomed this spirited piece of work as a success which “ must 
fill the whole of Greece with legitimate pride and still greater ardour 
for work and combat.” It will give hardly less satisfaction to the 
Allies of Greece than to the Venizelist divisions which have thus 
distinguished themselves. 


In the French Chamber on Tuesday M. Clemenceau was awarded 
a vote of confidence, after ho had reiterated the warning given when 
he first appeared as Prime Minister, that a .crue] ordeal awaited 
the country, and that ‘ tho whole question is to know whether we 
are stout-hearted enough to go through with it.” He did not 
minimize the gravity of the military situation, or the losses sustained 
by French and British troops under the German sledge-hammer ; 
“but our splendid soldiers have fought five to one, and have 
stood. . . . Our great soldiers heve great leaders.” M. Clemen- 
ceau’s appe al to his countrymen to hold on, and to trust the Govern- 
ment, the Army, the Generalissimo, and the Allies, breathes the 
true spirit of French patriotiem; and it is reassuring to remember 
at this crisis that M. Clemenceau and General Foch stand for the 
highest traditions of French public life and of military genius, both 
infused with an unswerving patriotism. 





The Supreme War Council issued a statement on Tuesday night 
warning us that the Allies may still be exposed to critical days, 
expressing complete confidence in General Foch, and giving the 
assurance that. arrangements have been made with the United 
States which will make it impossible for the enemy to gain a victory 
by wearing out the Allied reserve before he has exhausted his own. 
The Council exprosses its confidence in the ultimate result. ‘‘ The 
Allied peoples are resolute not to sacrifice a single one of the free 
nations of the world to the despotism of Berlin. They have only to 
endure with faith and patience to the end to make the victory of 
freedom secure.” The appeal of the Supreme War Council to the 
Allied people, like that of M. Clemenceau to his own nation, wil] 
not be made in vain. To be lacking now in courage, and faith, and 
patience is to distrust not only our gallant armies but the justice of 
our cause, 





On Tuesday at the Central Criminal Court Mr. Pemberton Billing 
was found not guilty on a charge of* publishing a false and 
defamatory libel on Miss Maud Allan, and two other indictments 
were withdrawn. Earlier in the day he had stated that he had 
never intended the implied imputation against Miss Allan. This 
verdict ean hardly have come as a surprise, for it is no exaggeration 
to say that about nine-tenths of the evidence was irrelevant to 
the issue before the Court. Mr. Billing went into Court deliberately 
determined to confuse the issue, and to indulge in unlimited mud- 
throwing, his victims including the dead as well as the living; and 
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the living were in the circumstances equally incapable of self-defence. 
In the orgy of slander now concluded no person in public life was 
safe—not even the Judge who tried the case—from the imputations 
which credulous people might attach to his alleged inclusion jn a 
German “ Black Book,” which would not have been evidence of 
anything, against anybody, even if it had been produced. The 
Germans are of course mechanically careful to keep dossiers of al} 
the countries they hope to exploit. Probably no Englishman 
who plays a public part is not in a German dossier of som; 
sort. The German Government want to know whether a 
man is pliable, corrupt, or weak, or incorruptible and therefore 
not worth approaching. In either case his name may appear 
in a book. 





Mr. Justice Darling has beon severely criticized for his condyos 
of the case. Those who condemn him fail to realize his difficulties 
The practice of the Law Courts is to allow great latitude to a defend. 
ent conducting his own case, so that he may be assured of the 
most emple measure of justice. But if he comes to Court supporte! 
by irresponsible sympathizers, and defies the rules of evidence and 
the restraints. of reason, turning a legal ‘Tribunal into an annexe to 
Bedlam, the Judge’s only remedy—partial at the best, and open jw 
misrepresentation—is to clear the Court of all but the parties and 
their witnesses. The only satisfaction one can extract from this 
lamentable case, which cannot but harm our national reputation for 
orderliness of mind, is that the verdict of the jury wes in favour of 
the maintenance of public decency, and against what is prurient 
in literature and on the stage. That is distinctly to the good. But 
we profoundly regret the scandalous manner in which this verdict 
was obtained, and the instruments employed in obtaining it. We 
may doubt whether even Mr. Billing can look back upon his own 
mud-throwing with an approving conscience. 


The House of Commons, in Committee on the Education Bill, 
made good progress on Thursday week with the most important 
provision, Clause 10, whose aim was to set up a new system of con- 
tinuation teaching, making it compulsory up to the age of eighteen. 
Two arguments used against this clause were that it is nd fully 
understood or thoroughly accepted by the people, and that raising 
the age would cause a shortage of boy labour on the land, in indus- 
trial establishments, and in merchant ships. An amendment to 
limit the effect of the clause to selected children was rejected by a 
very large majority. Obviously such a limitation would hamstiing 
the Bill, by permitting the continual drift of lads between fourteen 
and eighteen into ‘‘ dead-end” occupations. In the course of the 
resumed debate on Wednesday Mr. Fisher, under pressuse from 
the movers of the Lancashire amendment, promised to postpone for 
seven years ell compulsion after sixteen, compulsion to le 
applied between fourteen and sixteen, for three hundred and twenty 
hours a year only. This is a smaller measure of surrender than it 
appears to be. Owing to shortage of teachers, and the limitation 
to yeung people who reach fourteen after the appointed day, at 
least four years would elapse in any case before the clause 
could operate. Mr. Fisher has made a good bargain, and maia- 
tained the principle that the claims of education must com> 


before those of industry, though really their interests arm 
identical. 
The Emigration Bill, which was read a second time in the Hou-e 


of Commons on Friday weck without a divivion, wes keenly criticized 
by some Liberal and Labour Members. The chief purposes of tho 
measure are to establish a Central Authority to assist emigration 
by giving information and in other ways, and to supervise emigraticl 
agents, passage brokers, and emigration societies. It was pointed 
out, quite fairly as it seems to us, that information about emigration 
should not be reserved as the peculiar property of any Government’ 
Department, and that emigration should not be stimulated unti! 
the settlement of discharged soldiers and others on the land at 
home had been given fullscope We cannot regard an Emigration 
Department as of immediate urgency. Fighting men from all parts 
of our Dominions having been acting now, for some three years at 
least, as emigration agents among British soldiers and civilians 
Meanwhile the Government have made the first promise of land at 
home to Irish rebels if only they will be good and do their plain 
duty ! 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law accepted 
the principle of Mr. Peto’s amendment to extend the abatement in 
Income Tax, granted in respect of children, to incomes between 
£800 and £1,000, for each child above the number of two; and he 
promised also to put a housekeeper or other guardian of children 
on equal terms with a wife in regard to the abatement of £25. 
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These are small but welcome and equitable concessions, based 
apon the sound principle that people who accept the normal 
responsibilities of life should be considerately treated by those 
who frame the regulations for direct taxation. - The burden 
has been imposed without sufficient discrimination in the past, 
There is plenty of room for thorough reform in the treat- 
ment of the middle-class married householder with « limited 
‘neome who does his best to bring up « family fit and anxious 
to serve the State; but this instalment of reform promises 


well for the future. 


The Government have announced that their representatives at 
the Hague for the negotiations with Germany about the exchange 
of prisoners are to be Sir George Cave, Lord Newton, and General 
Belfield. It is a great satisfaction to know that the Government 
have hed the firmness to resist the Northcliffe Press and to ignore 
the particularly unfair attacks on Lord Newton. It cannot be 
emphasized too much that in the past our policy has been governed 
entirely by the opinions of the War Office as to the exchange of 
prisoners, and that the Government adopted these opinions. Their 
weight must not be undervalued. It is a tall order to exchange 
about three men for one, and it is not of course surprising that the 
judgment of the War Office was that the war would be prolonged 


thereby. 


For our part, we have very strongly dissented from that judgment 
for several reasons which we cannot rehearse now. But in any case 
the Cabinet accepted the War Office point of view, and Lord Newton 
wa3 not at any moment in a position to override the decision 
What he did in the way of arranging for prisoners to be interned in 
neutral countries he did of his own motion, with untiring zeal, and 
in the most difficult circumstances. 





There was a further debate on the subject in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday. Lord Stanhope said that the War Office still held 
to its point of view, though it would loyally support the Government 
n0w that the Cabinet had changed their minds. It was perfectly 
right for him to point out that mere callousness was the last motive 
which had actuated the War Office, but it was unfortunate never- 
theless that he should have insisted upon the present division of 
opinion between the War Office and the Government. The old- 
feshioned practice by which every Minister accepted collective 
responsibility for the official policy, and resigned if he could 
not bring himself to accept it, seems utterly to have disappeared. 
It is most regrettable; and we foresee an ever-increasing dis- 
orderliness in the work of administration if the old tradition is 
not speedily restored. 








There has been much angry discussion because the Government 
consented, in response to an appeal from the Pope, not to allow 
any bombing of Cologne on Corpus Christi Day. It was said 
that the Government behaved very weakly, and that the truce 
was of course used by the Germans to set free for other work aero- 
planes which otherwise would have defended Cologne. Such fears 
were probably groundless. Aeroplenes used in the defensive 
system of Cologne could not travel to the front and back, and fight 
or do reconnaissance work at the front as well, within twenty-four 
hours. On the whole, we think that the Government were right 
not to bomb Cologne on that day. But they did the right thing 
in the wrong way. 


Though the bombing of towns has become quite an inevitable 
military measure owing to German conduct, we have never wanted 
to kill civilians; much less do we want to kill them on a day when 
thousands of them are on their knees. It was in itself good to 
show that we are a humane and religious people in war as much as 
at any other time. We spend vast sums on propaganda, and from 
the point of view of propaganda we should say that the decision 
of the Government was a profitable act. What we do dislike, 
however, are the ideas that there can be any satisfactory bargaining 
with such @ people as the Germans, and that it is advisable to act 
upon the invitation of the Pope instead of spontaneously in 
xcordance with what we think right. The Pope has never asked 
that British or French towns should not be bombed on Holy 
Days. London was bombed on Whit-Sunday, and Paris was 
shelled on both Good Friday and Corpus Christi Day. It is true, 
we believe, that the Pope has since expressed his horror of 
at least one of those acts. The net result, however, is that we 
do not even get the credit of having done of our own accord 
what we did. On matters like this there should never be any 
Wace of bargaining. 





Count Wrangel, the Swedish Minister, intimated at the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce in London on May 30th that a new Com- 
mercial and Navigation Treaty between Sweden and Great Britain 
and her Allies had just been signed in Londen. Details are with- 
held pending ratification by Sweden, which is considered certain ; 
but it is stated that the agreement is favourable to Sweden, while 
it gives substantial advantages to the Allies, alleviating Sweden’s 
food shortage, and improving our own position with regard to ocean 
transport. We provide certain supplies, in exchange for the loan 
of shipping. The Treaty may be expected to strengthen Sweden’s 
Liberal Government, who have at present to face difficulties arising 
out of labour unrest and those economic conditions which always 
tend to political disquiet. 





According to the Politiken of Stockholm, the Socialist journal 
which first published the Lichnowsky memoirs, Germany’s hold 
on Finland has been tightened by a secret Convention providing 
for the establishment of a Finnish monarchy under the German 
dynasty ; the placing of the Finnish armies under German leader- 
ship; the withholding of the Aaland Islands from Sweden, and their 
use, or the use of the coast opposite, by Germany as a naval base ; 
and the German use of “the outlet Finland may obtain in the 
Arctic”? as a commercial harbour. Apparently this refers to the 
cession by the Russian Republic to Finland of the western part 
of Murman, with the outlet to the sea; and it is stated that this 
implies the loss of Russia’s only ice-free port in the Arctic, by 
which communications with Great Britain were largely maintained. 
The Stockholm Press questions the authenticity of these announce- 
ments, but it does so anxiously. Such “deals” follow the 
characteristic and familiar line of Germany’s expansive dealings 
with small nations. 





The shipbuilding output for May, published on Thursday by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, stands for a “record” in the yards 
producing merchantmen. A total of nearly 200,000 gross tons, 
as compared with 70,000 in May, 1917, is very satisfactory, 
especially as it is in the line of a steady rise, extending over a period 
of many months. The total is 85,741 tons above that of April; and 
if the rate is maintained, the year’s total will exceed the minimum 
estimate of 1,800,000 tons. It must be remembered, however, that 
even 200,000 tons per month fall short of the ideal maximum of 
3,000,000 tons per year. The necessity for rapid construction is 
still urgent; and this “record” month, due chiefly to quicker 
fitting out; should stimulate the yards to fresh and sustained 
effort. 





The feature of the Birthday Honours list published on 
Monday is the institution of four new decorations for officers 
and men of the Royal Air Force, for gallantry in fighting, or for 
courage and devotion to duty when flying though not in action. 
In the Prime Minister's list Lord St. Davids and Lord Rhondda 
become Viscounts; the Duke of Rutland receives the Garter, 
the Duke of Atholl becomes a Knight of the Thistle, and Lonl 
Oranmore and Browne a Knight of St. Patrick. There are three 
new Barons: Sir Matthew Arthur, prominent in the public 
life of Glasgow; Sir William James Tatem, the Caniiff 
shipowner; and Mr. G. D. Faber. The fourteen new Baronets 
include Mr. J. G. Butcher and Mr. Guy Calthrop, the Coal 
Controller. 


We print elsewhere a letter from Sir Lionel Earle about Mattersey 
Priory. When we wrote our comment last week we had no knowledge 
of the facts, but we felt sure that the staff of the Office of Works had 
acted with their usual good judgment and discrimination. In tho 
matter of historic monuments and works of art we have found that 
under their present guidance they may safely be trusted. It is 
most important that this should be widely known. It affects far 
more things than Mettersey Priory. We are living in circumstances 
in which there is a natural tendency to transfer historic monuments 
to the nation. Several truly noble gifts have been made over to the 
nation recently. It would be deplorable if any suspicion should 
grow up that the Office of Works was not a most discriminating 
and careful custodian. Possible donors, however, msy reassure 
themselves. There never wes a time when it was more 
desirable to plece historic monwnents in wise custody, for the 
destruction of beautiful things in Europe proceeds space, and it is 
good for Englishmen to conserve more carefully than ever what 
this country, more fortunate than the Continent of Europe, hes had 
the privilege to retain. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S PLEDGES. 


ERE are the Pledges made to the British People by 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in regard to 
Conscription for Ireland on April 9th, 1918 :— 


“We propose to extend the Military Service Act to Ireland 
under the same conditions as in Great Britain. As there is no 
machinery in existence, as no register has yet been completed 
in Ireland, it may take some weeks before actual enrolment begins. 
But there must be no delay. As soon as arrangements are complete 
the Government will by Order in Council put the Act into immediate 
operation. Meanwhile we intend to invite Parliament to pass 
a measure for the self-government of Ireland. Let there be no 
misapprehension. Both questions will not hang together. Each 
must be taken on its merits.” 


Later in the same debate Mr. Bonar Law said :— 


“It is a great mistake to suppose that the Government have 
nut compulsion for Ireland into the Bill as a pious opinion. They 
intend to carry it. They believe that it will make a difference 
of military strength, and that it is their duty to face the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be. J pledge the Government nol 
to go back, end declare that if the people think we are making a mistake 
we will give loyal support to any other Government which wishes to 
carry on the war.” 


In the face of these Pledges, who will dare to say that we are 
making an unpatriotic attack on Mr. Lloyd George in demanding 
the increase of Man-Power here promised, and acknowledged 
to be available ? 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND AND THE MEN. 


BOVE this article we have placed the Prime Minister's 
pledge about Conscription in Ireland. Nothing could 

be plainer than the fact that the Prime Minister’s words 
are a promise, and not a mere assertion of a principle or 
a pious aspiration. The assertion is as definite as it possibly 
could be that Conscription is necessary and right in itself, and 
must therefore be applied to Ireland quite independently of 
Home Rule. A belief in the justice of Home Rule was of course 
also asserted, but it was most carefully and scrupulously sepa- 
rated from Conscription. It is declared in the words quoted 
above that the two things have nothing, and can have nothing, 
to do with each other. Last week we asked whether the 
Cabinet intended to act upon this pledge. There js still no 
answer; but the Proclamation to the Irish people which was 
published in the papers of Tuesday gives us only too much 
reason to fear that the pledge will be ignored. We mean that 
it will be ignored altogether ; that it is being ignored for the 
time being is obvious enough, or an alternative to Conscription 
would not have been substituted by means of the Proclamation. 
Nothing is further from our thoughts than to find fault with 
the Prime Minister perversely for his Irish policy as such, 
unwise, and indeed impossible, though we think the whole 
Home Rule or Federalistic policy to be. At a moment so full 


of peril and deep anxiety for our country and for the cause of | |. |: . 
I I ; f use of | scription Pledge which was drawn up at the Dublin Mansion 


the whole Alliance nothing could be gained by discussing the 
propriety of introducing an elaborate Federal Bill. If Federal- 
ism could create harmony, we would of course accept it even 
though it meant, as we think it would, fresh difficulties in the 
business of government instead of the removal of old difficul- 
ties, and even if it meant a great added burden for the 
contributors to the central Exchequer. The only condition on 
which it would be right to insist in that case would be that the 
people of North-East Ulster should not be forced under a 
Dublin Government against their will. A Government pledge 
on that subject of course exists, and is, or ought to be, sacred. 
In fine, in what we have to say now we shall banish politics 
from our minds. We want to regard the problem of Man- 
Power solely from the military point of view. Conscription in 
Ireland is a war measure pure and simple ; nobody wants to 
conscript Irishmen against their will either for fun or 
vindictiveness. 

The need for Man-Power does not decrease but grows daily. 
Although a good deal may still be done in the way of obtaining 
more recruits in England, Scotland, and Wales, the numbers 
which can be expected in these countries cannot be compared 
with what might be obtained from the comparatively virgin 
area of Ireland. Irish Conscription is indeed the only con- 


siderable method left to us for increasing British Man-Power. 
If we are told that it is unfair or in some way hostile to the 
Prime Minister to remind him of his pledge about Irish Con- 
scription, we can answer only that the needs of the moment 
are far too grave for us to act upon any refinements of persona! 











consideration when a few persoral susceptibilities conflict 
with the interests of all humanity. The Prime Minister i 
believed by the majority of his countrymen to be the one a 
above all others fitted to be at the head of affairs in this CTisis 
He is said to be the real war-winner, the man with the brain, 
the heart, and the will perfectly adapted to secure victory, I} 
will not, therefore, be contended after reflection that we are 
unreasonable in trying to strengthen the Prime Minister’s hands 
in his task. He himself has pointed the way in words y hich 
he has never excelled for clearness and force. Let us all 20 
forward along this path without hesitation and the result 
will not be in doubt. Mr. Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister more as the result of his opinions on Man-Power 
than on any other grounds, He seemed to be the embodiment 
of energy, who was to array the whole nation and tell every 
man and woman exactly what part he or she was to play to 
win the war. We have now reached a point where Man-Power 
is seen to be even a more vital question than it seemed then, 
If a miserable contribution of recruits be accepted from 
Ireland, and even these be brought into the war as the 
result of an undignified and demoralizing bargain, a bad 
failure in the development of Man-Power will have to be 
recorded. 

Promptness is of the essence of success in this matter. Two 
months have passed since the pledge about Irish Conscription 
was uttered. Conditions meanwhile do not stand still. It 
must be remembered that while the Government hesitate to 
put their pledge into effect, Irishmen who are determined to 
resist Conscription are by no means delaying. Day and night 
they are organizing the means of resistance. An Irish corre- 
spondent, who sends us some examples of anti-Conscription 
propaganda, calls our particular attention to a document 
which begins as follows :— 

“TRISHWOMEN! Your Country is threatened with a calamity 
more deadly end eppalling than anything that has confronted it 
since the days of Cromwei!l. England in her malignant hate of 
our small nationality has declared a war of extermination upon the 
last romnant of the Irish race which has survived her brutal rule 
of famine and persecution. England declares Wer upon YOU 
by her decision to seize by force the bodies of YOUR men— 
those nearost and dearest to you—and compel thein against 
conscience and national honour to wear the shamoful livery of 
their country’s implecable enemy—to become helots in body and 
‘soul!’ 

The document goes on to say that there must be no possibility 
of women filling men’s places or taking any part, active or 
passive, in this “crime against the Irish nation.” With a 
final flourish, this malignant and mendacious manifesto 
declares: ‘* Conscription for Ireland means cternal slavery 
for our country. Irishwomen! you must choose death itself 
rather than suffer this National Disgrace.” What reader of 
those words who did not know the facts could possibly suppose 
that the greatest of all wars was now raging, that the liberties 
of Ireland as well as of Britain and Europe would be lost 
if the Allies did not win the war, and that many Irishmen 
themselves (though, alas! far too few) were actually doing 
their best in the British and American Armies and Navies 
to win it? We have also received a form of the Anti-Con- 


‘ 


House Conference on April 18th. A correspondent tells us 
that this pledge is displayed for sale in shop-windows. The 
pledge which Irishmen and Irishwomen are invited to sign 
is surrounded by a frieze of portraits of leading anti-Conscrip- 
tionists and pictures of Maynooth College and the Mansioa 
House, Dublin. The mingling in this portrait gallery of the 
Sinn Feiners, Mr. De Valera and Mr. Arthur Griffith, with 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and Mr. John 
Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien and others, is a perfect illustration 
of the harmonious co-operation, for the main object in view, 
of the Sinn Feiners and the Nationalists. Mr. Dillon may 
reproach Sinn Fein if and when he pleases, ridicule its un- 
constitutional ways, and cable his repudiations to the United 
States, but so long as this form is displayed up and down 
Ireland in shop-windows, and enthusiastic anti-Conscrip- 
tionists beat up their neighbours to obtain signatures, every 
one who lives in Ireland will understand the exact truth of 
the matter. It will be known that the Sinn Feincrs, the 
Hierarchy, and the Nationalists are in a conspiracy together 
to defeat Conscription and prevent the Allies from winning 
the war. 

We spoke of the demoralizing bargain by which it is sought 
to obtain Irish recruits by voluntary means, and thus to 
ignore, for the time being at all events, the Conscription 
Pledge. The Proclamation calling for fifty thousand voluntary 
recruits before October Ist, to be followed by two or three 
thousand recruits per month, is despicably weak in substance 
and in its haggling style. The anxiety to make it clear that 
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ultural labour shall not be disturbed is almost painful. 
* The Government look almost entirely to the large number of 
young men in the towns.” Yet English rural life lias paid its 
juman toll to the war, and more than its toll, if the farmers 
are to be believed. In spite of this toll in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, the prospects of a bounteous harvest are extremely 
good. The miraculous thing can be done by superhuman 
efforts, but the whole manner of this unfortunate Proclama- 
tion conveys in effect to Irishmen the assurance that they are 
not expected to do anything out of the ordinary. In return 
for doing something a good deal less than their duty they are 
to be bribed. t this 


agric 


Very young men who come forward at 
late stage of the war are to be given land because the Govern- 
ment recognize that men “ who fight for their Motherland 
are entitled to share in all that their Motherland can offer.” 
But what about the Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen 
who have fought through the heat and fury of all the battles 
since 1914, or at all events since the early days of the war ? 
Are they not to receive land? Many people are assuming that 
the Proclamation means that there is to be land all round. 
No doubt it is obvious that what is given to the late labourers 
in the vineyard cannot reasonably be withheld from the earlier 
and much more self-sacrificing labourers. The most dis- 
torted exegesis of the parable would not throw doubt on this. 
Yet this hope is an inference from the Proclamation, and is 
not expressly stated. And what will the townsmen of Ireland 
make of the land ? 
by accident and not by desire ? It seems an odd procedure to 
exclude the agricultural labourer from the Army, and reward 
the townsman with the land ! 

Let us repeat that in criticizing the Prime Minister's hesita- 
tion about Conscription we do not in the least wish to hold 
him to a blunder, or try to make him pay a forfeit in a game. 
That would be the very essence of flippancy in such times as 
these. We urge Irish Conscription because we believe that 
it was a wise policy when the Prime Minister announced it, 
and because we believe it is a wise and perfectly practicable 
policy still. 
in order to win the war, and the present Prime Minister is the 
man to do it. Military Tribunals, at which of course civilian 
evidence could be heard, should be set up in order to consider 
claims for exemption. In Ireland to-day military Tribunals 
are the only form of Tribunal in the least likely to obtain the 
men with as much firmness, and also with as much justice, 
as is being exercised in the rest of the United Kingdom. As 
for bribing men to come, the policy ought to be precisely 
the other way. Bribes are sure to fail in their purpose 
because they invariably give the persons to whom they are 
offered the opportunity of flying into a moral tantrum. The 
Sinn Feiners are sure to say that this offer of land is Judas 
work—the thirty pieces of silver. One would have thought 
that the whole past of Ireland sufficiently proved the failure 
of bribery to conciliate. Ireland is in a prosperous condition ; 
she has plenty of labour and good markets. Those who are 
not already Jandowners are gradually becoming owners by 
the payment of annual instalments much less than the rent 
they used to pay before the Land Acts. The Home Rule 
Bill which is now upon the statute-book provides that Ireland 
shall contribute nothing to the Army or Navy, no interest on 
Yebt, and nothing for the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
It makes the Imperial Exchequer bear the cost of the Irish 
Police and of Old-Age Pensions, and it even lays it down that 
if money can be saved on these services, Ireland can keep 
the difference. Yet all this “ financial inducement ” has been 
of no avail. The one way to deal with Ireland is for a British 
Government to show that they mean what they say. If 
they make pledges and then ignore them, they are lost, and 
always will be lost. Irishmen who are enjoying their present 
prosperity will not like to lose land which has just become, or 
is Just about to become, their own. 
to be disfranchised, though that would be a good deal less 
of a grievance—yet of course a terrible enough grievance, 
like all Irish grievances. Those who cannot be deprived of 
land, and particularly minor members of the Civil and Judicial 


Services, ought to be fined if they have treasonably resisted | 


the law, 


the treatment which Lincoln meted out to the Irish who | 
But it would be comparative | 


resisted the Draft in New York. 
firmness compared with what is happening now. Drafts are 
needed in France now as never before. Ireland can supply 
them, and no other part of the United Kingdom can do so 
inthe same degree. It is not fair to the Army, or to the nation, 
or to the Alliance to take men of fifty here while the boys of 
Ireland go free. It is the young men, not elderly men, who 
are wanted, 
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Is it known that they live in the towns | 


Conscription ought to be put into force at once | 


They may not even like | 


Such penalties would be a very pale image indeed of | 
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THOUGHTS ON THE BATTLE. 

AT) OTHING could be finer than the courage and determin- 
ation to endure to the end with which M. Clemenceau 

has spoken about the progress of the battle, or than the 
perfect coolness with which General Foch is meeting every 
emergency. We have here the best of France, both on its 
civil and its military sides. Ommis sors ferendo superanda est, 
Latin proverb—‘ All ill fortune is overcome by 
If all men of goodwill among the Allies “ get 
together” and bind themselves to see the present crisis 
through, they will undoubtedly succeed. If this were not 
true, all history would be misleading. Naval power has always 
tilted the balance in favour of the nations which possessed it, 
and it will do so again in the end. Our anxieties, though deep 
and serious, are of the passing moment. We have but to 
endure in order to overcome. The American Army is arriving 
with more speed, and every week is of greater assistance ; 
though we must not, of course, rely during the present year 
overmuch on an Army which has for the most part yet to be 
trained, and which, above all, has to have its officers trained. 
The doubts which we have sometimes expressed about the 
wisdom of the policy loosely called * unity of control ” have 
nothing to do with the present crisis. Most emphatically 
they have nothing to do with the personalities of M. Clemen- 
ceau and General Foch. If we had to cheose two eminent 
Frenchmen to control the Allied destinies on the fields of 
| France, we should choose no other than these two. M. 
| Clemenceau is superb in his patriotism, in his single-minded 
| conviction that nothing will help us but the final defeat of 
| Germany. General Foch is consummate in military knowledge 
| and in the leadership of men. Our doubts have referred rather 
| to misunderstandings which might arise, under the conditions 
of unity of control, between the French Government and our 
own democracy. The British democracy is not easily stifled, 
and it is not salutary that it should be. It expresses its 
opinions with freedom, and the very fervid interest which it 
| takes in the prosecution of the war may be accurately measured 
by the freedom with which it discusses the subject. But under 
the present arrangement we have a French Ceneralissimo 
*commanding our armies, and that French Generalissimo, in a 
very strict and intimate sense, is, as all French officers are, 
at the disposal of the French Executive. Imagine, therefore, 
what might happen. The British nation might feel that it 
could not say exactly what it thought on any particular 
occasion without appearing ungenerously to criticize our Ally. 
Moreover, the British Cabinet could always suppress criticism 
(criticism which might be most useful, and even indispensable) 
by saying that they were only acting on the judgment of the 
French Government, or the French Higher Command— it 
would be impossible to disentangle the two—and they might 
then continue in some policy open to objection while remaining 
free from all reproach. These are dangers to be borne in 
mind. They are much too real for us to be quite silent upon 
such a subject. But we readily admit that they do not in the 
least apply to the present moment. There is nothing but 
advantage to be reaped by the Allies in the possession of the 
supreme command by General Foch. We trust him implicitly, 
and we believe that all Englishmen without exception do 
Further, there is, and can be, no dispute about the 


says the 
enduring.” 














| 80. 
| larger strategy. The Germans have forced “ Westernism ” 
upon us, 


It seems quite possible that all the reserves of British 
determination will be drawn upon before we again reach 
security and a clear and certain prospect of winning the war, 
We cannot reasonably expect great relief from the strain 
before the winter. Let us make up our minds to this and we 
shall endure all the better without a thought of slackening or 


repining. The reasons for thinking that the strain will 
continue lie in the character of the recent battles. The 
1 considerable strategic advantage. They 


Germans enjoy 4 

have launched attacks from the inside of a circumference 
against troops lying along the outside of that circumference. 
' Obviously it was easier for the Germans to move their troops 
| up into position along lines radiating from their areas of 


| concentration than it was for the Allies to move their reserves 
quickly along the outside of the circumference. Add to this 
the fact that the railway systems in the possession of the 
Germans are better than our own, and it will be seen that the 
key to military surprise and to extreme mobility was in the 
hands of the Germans. But it may be said that, even so, it 
was astonishing that the Germans should have been able to 
surprise us in view of the admitted superiority of our Air 
Here it must be confessed that the Germans, to 


Services. 
the extent to which they have succeeded in surprising us— 
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we think it has been exaggerated—have managed their 
business in a positively masterly fashion. They have con- 
centrated their attacking troops far behind the lines where 
they could not easily be observed, or did not create much 
suspicion if they were observed, and then moved them by 
night, when it was impossble for our airmen to see them. The 
enormous superiority in numbers which the Germans have 
had in each attack did not, of course, represent an enormous 
superiority along the whole line; it was a Jocal superiority 
due to very clever and more or less unobserved concentrations. 
A French officer near Reims is quoted as having said of the 
appearance of the successive waves of attacking Germans: 
2 ye like trying to stop the sea with your hands.” 


While the German has continually acquired greater mobility 
by screwing up his military organization, he seems to have 
achieved, as it were, a greater mobility of mind. There is no 
longer such a heavy pounding away at a set attack, conducted 
according to schedule day after day without reference to 
circumstances, as was carried out at Verdun. The Germans 
now attack on a sector where success seems to promise well, 
and if the success does not come off they transfer their energies 
to another point. The tentative attack may become the main 
assault, or the main assault may wither away into a mere 
reconnaissance. No advance is pressed after it has ceased 
to “ pay.” Other points on which we must give proper credit 
to the Germans, if we wish to act as honest military critics, are 
their fighting in narrow salients and their wonderful powers 
of digging The explanations of these two things in some 
sense hang together. The Germans hold on to narrow salients 
which would be found too dangerous by most troops in the 
world partly because of their singular burrowing powers. A 
mole would not more quickly get underground. No doubt 
the notorious indifference of our own soldier, who is not 
exactly ‘‘ wrapped up.”’ in digging, is the defect of a quality. 
Our soldier is so splendidly reckless about his life, and has so 
reassuring a contempt for any enemy, that he would rather 
sleep or eat than dig, even though the one thing means safety 
and the other danger, The defect is a costly one, however, 
as all British officers know. But the success of the Germans 
in narrow salients is, of course, not all attributable to digging. 
Part of it is due to their cohesion, which is the result of aes 
and careful training of the troops. During the British 
offensives on the Somme and in Flanders it was always the 
complaint of our Higher Command that they could not get 
drafts in time to train them. For a long time the German 
Higher Command have made a practice of withdrawing troops 
from the trenches every three or four months to go through a 
school of training behind the lines. Lately ae bios reaped 
a rich harvest from this foresight. Sir Douglas Haig, of 
course, was not ignorant of all this practice, and would have 
liked nothing better than to do the same thing if only the 
Government had supplied the men. In his despatch describing 
the Flanders campaign of last year, for example, he says :— 

‘* I desire once more to lay emphasis upon the supreme importance 
of adequate training prior to placing troops in the line of battle, 
whether for offence or defence. It is essential, if preventable 
sacrifice is to be avoided and success assured, that troops that are 
going into battle should first be given an opportunity for special 
training, under the officers who are to command them in the fight, 
fo» the task which they are to be called upon to perform. Owing 
to the necessity, already referred to, of taking over line from the 
French, our offensive at the beginning of the year was commenced 
under @ very definite handicap in this respect. This initial disad- 
vantage was subsequently increased by the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate drafts a sufficient length of time before Divisions were 
called upon to take their place in the battle, to enable the drafts to 
bé assimilated into Divisions and Divisions to be trained.” 


These are wise words, Statesmen are frequently inclined to 
assume that heavy casualties are caused by the very act of 
taking the offensive. But it is not necessarily so. An army 
taking the offensive with well-trained men may well suffer 
far fewer casualties than an improvised army which is overrun. 
The Germans have already made three remarkable advances 
this year, and the sum of our impressions is to the effect that 
they will certainly try to continue the series right through the 
summer and autumn. ‘The loss of ground means little as a 
rule if the retiring armies retain their fighting quality and 
take a heavy toll of the enemy all the time. But of course 
there are exceptions, such as the capture of important arteries 
of communication and the capture of important cities which 
contain the apparatus of military organization and of govern- 
ment. Every day, therefore, that the Germans can be 
checked while we are waiting for more Americans, more air- 
power, and more'of our own drafts is a day gained. If the 
Germans at the end of the series of attacks which we are 
imagining cannot say that they have divided Great Britain 
‘ud France, or have crushed cither of them, they will have to 





admit that they have lost the war, or are at least in the way 
of losing it. ; 

The period of endurance has a definite limit, though it may 
be hard while it lasts. Never was there such a call for stickine 
it, and never was there such an honourable prize to be won 
as reward. We are moving, as it were, through a dark and 
difficult tunnel, but there is broad daylight shining at the end. 
We know exactly what we have got to do and pretty well how 
long it will take to do it. In such a certainty it would be the 
een of all conceivable weaknesses and fatuities to fail. 

ut we shall not fail. We have turned much worse corners 
than this. In 1807 Russia suddenly decided to make friends 
with Napoleon and abandoned us, but long before the French 
Wars were over she had repented of her decision, and Napoleon 
met the greatest of his disasters in the Russian snows of 1812. 
We trust and believe that the war will not last lon enough 
for us to have to depend upon such a repetition of history, 
But if the war should last much longer than we hope, the same 
thing might very well happen again. Germany is behaving 
much too brutally and clumsily > the Russians not to come 
together again under the pressure. It must be a very positive 
and distinct part of our policy to help them quickly and on 
the spot. As for the United States, she is indeed fighting for 
a great principle, but in her heart she knows that she is fighting 
for a very great material interest as well. She is fighting fo: 
her own security. Thus all things work together for us on a 
large view of the matter, and will certainly continue to do so 
if only we know how to endure and to keep pure and strong 
the faith with which we entered this war. 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 


E wonder whether those politicians who assert that 
America demands Home Rule for Ireland ever 
read the American papers or receive any letters from American 
correspondents. We will leave aside the question whether 
the opinion of a friendly nation must necessarily be decisive 
in a matter of British domestic policy, contenting ourselves 
with the remark that each democratic people must be the 
*best judge of its own internal affairs. What we want to 
show is that America’s present attitude towards Ireland his 
been very seriously misrepresented in the interests of the 
Government's policy—if it can be called a policy—and 
that America’s chief concern with regard to Ireland is to 
know what the Irish are going to do in the war. In the 
old peaceful days when American party managers had to 
consider the Irish vote and the German vote and many other 
sectional votes, Irish Home Rule was a counter in Federal 
politics. But those days are past. Sectional interests have 
lost their importance. The large German-American electorate, 
which was to keep America on good terms with the German 
Emperor, has prudently effaced itself, and the Lrish-American 
electorate, which was to assist the Germans to keep (reat 
Britain and America from coming together, has vanished 
into thin air. Americans have followed President Wilson 
into the war, and have subordinated all minor issues to 
the supreme issue of victory. They are united on this as 
they have never been united before. The whole energies 
of that mighty nation are being concentrated on the task 
of building up the Navy and the Army and the merchant 
marine by which the enemy will be overcome. America has 
come to consider every question, small or great, in its relation 
to the war. If Americans are thinking of Ireland, they 
are chiefly anxious to know how and when Ireland is going 
to play her proper part in the fight for liberty. 

The attitude of the Irish-Americans is especially worthy 
of note. There are, of course, Sinn Fein sympathizers in 
America. We have received a copy of a circular of the 
“Trish Progressive League,” announcing a meeting in New 
York to “ indorse the Irish Republic which the men of Easter 
Week established.’”’ The circular was distributed by an 
Irish-American priest to his flock after early Mass, so that 
the Ultramontane influences at work in Ireland, Quebec, and 
Australia are being used against us in America also, But 
the reputable Irish-Americans show a very different spirit. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor recently addressed the Irish Fellowship 
Club in Chicago, and made the usual Nationalist speech 
on the wickedness of the British Ministry in proposing te 
conscript Irishmen. At the close of the speech, according 
to the Chicago. Herald, two members rose and protested 
vigorously :— 

“*Mr. O'Connor says that as Irishme we should stand by 
Irishmen. I say that if the winning of this war secant the sinking 


of Ireland to the depths of the ‘‘ Lusitania’ I say let us sink her,’ 
shouted Quin O’Brien. ‘ We are first of all Americans anc we are 
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j tg war. Let us appoint a committee to form our views ‘and 
“rhvord them later Ay ger indorse what has been said hastily.’ 
‘| with Mr. O’Brien,’ said James G. Condon. ‘I don’t 
believe the Irish of the United States are going to laugh with scorn 
at England and her internal condition. We have given to I reland, 
andnow we of America say,“ give us back.” Don't throw discredit 
on the whole Irish race. God help the men who are to answer if 
Ireland does not keep on with the war. Ged help the men that try 
to withdraw her 250,000 troops from the field. Do not throw 
discredit on the Irishmen by letting the fight on her own isle 
encumber the fight for the freedom of the whole world.’ The two 


members were cheered loudly.” 

These Irish-Americans of Chicago clearly regarded Home 
Rule as a secondary matter, and heartily disapproved of the 
Nationalist campaign against Conscription, which could only 
bring comfort to the enemy. We will cite another example 
of Irish-American feeling from the Dallas Morning News 
of April 24th. The Irishmen of Dallas, Texas, met to discuss 
the Irish question. The chairman, Mr. Mahoney, said that, 
though there was “ bitterness in his heart against the nation 
that had oppressed his forefathers for the last eight hundred 
years,” yet, now that America had accepted Great Britain 
as an ally, ““ we should put aside all political questions for 
the duration of the war, and work and fight solidly and 
harmoniously to achieve the common end of victory against 
Germany.” Mr. Mahoney might not be well acquainted 
with the facts of Irish history, but he could see the present 
duty of Irishmen far more clearly than the Nationalist 
politicians in Dublin. The meeting then adopted a resolution 
pointing out that 


“ The war is as much for the benefit of Ireland as for America. It 
is waged in behalf of the weak against the strong ; it is being weged 
for the purpose of bringing justice to all the weaker powers of the 
earth, and to forever make it impossible for a strong Nation to 
humiliate a smaller Nation as Germany crushed and humiliated 
Belgium. Our President has aJready spoken for the United States 
on that subject. We need the help of the Irish in this great emer- 
gency. We beg her people to put aside all contentions of a purely 
local nature until we shall have crushed the Kaiser and forever 
destroyed his arrogant claim of ruling by divine right, and firmly 
established the divine right of every Nation to rule itself in its own 
way. Therefore, be it 

‘ Resoived, That we respectfully advise and most earnestly entreat 
the Hon. John Dillon to bring his people to stand with us in this, our 
time of need, as we have always stood by Ireland, and that we send 
him a cablegram substantially as follows : ‘‘ Meeting of [rishmen and 
their descendants in Dallas, Texas, indorse the immediate granting*® 
of Home Rule and extension of Conscription to Ireland to fight with 
the Allies as the Irishmen in America and their descendents are now 
doing.”’’ ”’ 

It will be observed that, though these Irish Texans “ indorsed ” 
Home Rule, their main object was to urge the Irish in Ireland 
to fight for the Allies as the Irish in America are doing. They 
favoured Conscription in Ireland as in America, for the sake 
of the world-war ; they looked on Home Rule as a “ contention 
of a purely local nature ” which was not really urgent at all. 

We have purposely quoted the opinions of Irish-Americans 
in Chieago and in Texas, rather than the opinions of the 
Irish in New York, where new immigrants are heard more 
often than the true Americans, and where Tammany Hall 
under an Irish chief has purposely accentuated the racial 
divisions for its own purposes. These utterances show that 
the respectable Irish-American is an American first and an 
Irishman second, and that he now views the Irish question 
from the American standpoint. He therefore wants the 
young men of Ireland to enlist at once, and thus help the 
Allies and America to bring the war to a victorious end, 
Conscription seems to him fair and reasonable. He is not 
at all impressed by the threats of Sinn Fein or the whimpering 
of the Nationalists. If Irish-Americans take this view, it 
is easy to infer the view taken by the ordinary American 
citizen. Mr. Taft, who represents moderate American 


opinion, said the other day, in a very able speech on our | 


work in the war, that America owed her filial admiration 
to Great Britain for carrying on the struggle for four years :— 
““ And those who, by insinuation against Britain—Lrish or others, 
I don’t care who—would seek to divide this country in backing 
up England, whatever they intend, are traitors in effect. When we 
are fighting together with another we stand by him. If we don't, 
we don’t know what fighting is, we have not the game spirit, and we 
don’t understand the object.” 
The New York Times of April 23rd put the case more bluntly 
still. It described the work of the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy in organizing resistance to Conscription, and thus 
helping the Germans, as ‘a page of history that cannot 
be read hereafter without sorrow or shame.” Ireland “ has 
been treated in this war like a spoiled child” :— 
: “ What sacred privilege attaches to an Irishmen in Ireland that 
l@ shall not be made to fight against Germany-es Irishmen of Wales, 
or Scotland, or Canada are made to fight against Germany ? Not in 
(us country, not in any country that is fighting Germany, will ‘ the 





audacious preposterosity ’ be swallowed that en Irishmen of Leland 
may sulk and skulk, may hate England more then he loves freedom, 
may join hends with its inexorable foes. Whether the opposition te 
Conscription comes from Cardinal, Archbishop, Bishop, priest, or 
from those Sinn Fein ruffians who insulted Americen sailors and the 
American flag, Americans and all the other nations banded against 
Germany regard the enemies of Irish Conscription as their enemies. 
Venerable ecclesiastical titles cannot shelter them. Whether from 
learned Bishops or from frothing politicians, this resistance to Con- 
scription is a stab at freedom.” 

The New York Times went on to say that if the Nationalist 
Members had talked in America as they talked in Dublin 
against Conscription, they would have been sent to gaol. 
As for the proposed visit of the Lord Mayor of Dublin to 
Washington to solicit the President’s help against Conscription, 
the Lord Mayor “ would be in effect a German agent,” and 
“the Chief Burgomaster of Berlin would be exactly as welcome 
and popular a personage here,” America had no sympathy 
with “ Irish slackers.” We might quote many similar ex- 
pressions of opinion from the newspapers of the Southern 
and Western States as well as from the New York and Boston 
Press. Until Irishmen show their readiness to fight for the 
eause which America, Great Britain, and the Allies have in 
common, American feeling towards Ireland will be one of 
contemptuous indifference. Americans, so far as we can 
see, take no particular interest in Home Rule, but they 
are keenly desirous that Conscription should be applied 
to Ireland forthwith, so as to strengthen the Army and 
shorten the war. The Nationalists who want Home Rule 
without Conscription deceive themselves and their political 
friends if they think that America at war will be as tolerant 
of their intrigues as the old peaceful America used to be. 





THE PENSIONS PROBLEM. 

()** of the most difficult financial and social problems 

facing the country is that of War Pensions. The 
whole nation rightly starts with the intention that the men 
who have fought for their country shall be generously treated 
in every respect. If they have been killed, then the nation 
must make provision for the persons who were dependent 
upon them; if they have been disabled, then the nation 
must provide sufficient compensation to meet their loss of 
earning-power. On these propositions every one is agreed. 
But just because the nation is determined to deal generously 
with the men who have done well for their country, so it 
ought equally to be determined to confine its generosity to 
those who really deserve it. When large sums of public 
money are being distributed multitudes of unwarranted 
claims are certain to be put forward, and if such claims are 
entertained not only will the revenues of the State—which will 
be none too great for the needs of the State when the war is 
over—be seriously depleted, but at the same time there will 
be a real danger that the men who deserve generous treatment 
will suffer from the lavish treatment of those who deserve 
nothing. If successful frauds become at all common, it is 
certain that there will be a reaction in popular feeling, to the 
injury of honest = Sooner or later the honest 
suffer when the dishonest are allowed to thrive. 

The trouble is that in such a matter as this those people 
who insist on careful administration from the outset are less 
likely to receive a hearing than those who shout most loudly 
for lavish generosity. We have no desire here to attack 
particular individuals, but it certainly is regrettable that the 
administration of so important a matter as Army pensions 
should have been entrusted to a man who has had so little 
experience of financial problems as Mr. John Hodge. It is 
even more regrettable that Mr. Hodge when he speaks in 
public on matters affecting his Department generally attacks 
the Treasury. Our old system of Cabinet government, 
with all its demerits, had at any rate this advantage, that 
members of the Government thought it their duty loyally to 
accept the decisions of the Government as a whole, Nowa- 
days each Minister appears to go his own way, and does not 
hesitate publicly to abuse colleagues who disagree with hin. 
In a recent speech at Hastings Mr. John Hodge appealed to 
the public for a voluntary contribution of £3,000,000 to 
supplement official pensions because of what he alleged to be 
the obstinate opposition of the Treasury to his reasonable 
demands. There is little chance of a difficult problem being 
settled on a satisfactory basis when responsible Ministers allow 
themselves, or are allowed by the Prime Minister, such latitude 
of language. 

There is another even more serious matter which, happily, 
the good sense of the House of Commons is attempting to deal 
with—namely, the danger that the Pension Problem may be 
used as a political weapon by unscrupulous wirepullers, 
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This, of course, is what happened in the United States after 
the Civil War. For over a generation the distribution of 
Army pensions remained one of the most serious causes of 
scandalous corruption in American politics. 

One of the greatest difficulties of detail in the administration 
of pensions is the question how to define the word “depend- 
ant.”” That difficulty is already in operation as regards 
dependants’ allowances to soldiers at the front, and already 
very grave scandals have arisen. Parents who never received 
anything from their sons, except a payment which did not 
suffice to cover the cost of food supplied, are now receiving 
substantial monetary allowances. They are making a large 
net profit upon the absence of their sons. There is no reason 
in equity why they should do so. It is of course true that 
parents whose sons are at the war are, from the point of 
view of the tie of affection, giving something to their country 
which those parents who have no sons at the war are not 
giving. But it is clearly impossible to base a system of 
financial compensation on this tie of sentiment. Financial 
payments must be measured by financial considerations. 
In effect, a large number of people who have no moral claim 
upon the bounty of the State are making a large profit out 
of the war at the expense of their fellow-citizens. If 
these unfair separation allowances ended with the war, the 
matter would be relatively unimportant. But under the system 
of pensions now in operation it is proposed that the present 
arrangements should be permanent in case the son loses 
his life. The result may easily be that parents whose son 
was an expense to them while he was alive, and who if he 
had lived and married would have had no further financial 
relations with them, may find themselves endowed for the 
rest of their lives with a substantial pension on the false 
supposition that they were dependants of his. This is not 
fair to the men who have fought; it is not fair to the rest 
of the nation. 

Another point which arises in connexion with ¢-pendants 
is the question of illegitimate children. It was quite rightly 
decided when the war began that the Government in consider- 
ing the question of dependency could not leave out of account 
the question of “ unmarried wives.” Consequently allowances 
are made to the unmarried wife both on her own account 
and on account of any children she may have by the soldier. 
These allowances will be continued in one form or another 
after the soldier’s death, or if he should return from the war 
disabled. The arrangement has been accepted as just even 
by those who are most rigid in insisting in normal circuim- 
stances upon the observation of the marriage laws. It is, 
however, desirable that the disabled soldier should be 
compelled to recognize a definite obligation in return for 
the advantage which he obtains by the State’s recognition 
of his illegitimate children, and it may be suggested that 
any soldier obtaining a grant for his illegitimate children 
should be required to recognize them as if they were legitimate, 
and that the law should be amended to give legal effect to that 
recognition. The same consideration applies to the relation- 
ship between mother and child. This appears to us a necessary 
part of the general rule that a right should entail a 
corresponding obligation. 


Without touching on further details, we wish again to 
press the point that lax administration is a mistaken form 
of generosity. This is a matter which, of course, primarily 
concerns the Committees engaged in assessing pensions, 
but a good deal also is determined by the attitude of the 
Ministry of Pensions, and, above all, of the Minister himself. 
Carelessness in making inquiries or in deciding critical points 
must sooner or later inevitably react upon the whole Service. 
If the men who have really deserved well of their country 
are to be treated well, the utmost care must be taken that 
those who deserve little or nothing at all are not unduly 
favoured either by the sentimentalism or by the carelessness 
of the actual administrators of the Pension Fund. 








DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

I’ domestic service a dying industry? At a public meeting 

held on Monday at the Aeolian Hall under the auspices of 
the Women’s Industrial Council a great deal of evidence was brought 
forward to prove that it is. Can it be revived ? The object of the 
meeting was to discuss this question, and to suggest a practical 
scheme which may seve a scrious situation. It is proposed to 
create a “ Household Orderly Corps” of women who shall live in 
hostels planned for their reception, and do daily domestic work for 
the various householders in the neighbourhood who may require 





their services. 
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There can be no doubt that the demand for domestic scrvants 
at the present moment vastly exceeds the supply. The evidence 
given at Monday’s meeting went to prove that this state of things 
is not, as would appear at first sight, the outcome of the war, and 
will not be materially changed when it is over. Among young girls 
from fifteen to seventecn, who some years ago went into “ service” 
as a matter of course, there is a general dotermination not 
to do so, and among those war-workers who have left service 
for other work there would appear to be an almost unanimous 
intention of not returning to their formor profession. They are 
ready, they say, as soon as peace is declared, to take any work that 
offers itself, ‘except service.” . The feeling against service, so far 
as could be gathercd from the various speakers—confirmed as their 
words were by applause from the back of the hall—is very largely 
social, Servants do not complain of want of due rospect on the 
part of their employers, but they complain that by entering service 
they incur the social contempt, or at any rate the disagreeable social 
condescension, of their own friends and relations. They have 
less chance of advantageous marriages than their sisters in other 
walks of life, and less chance of making pleasant acquaintances, 
Servants are regarded—so they say—as a class apart, and ar 
consequently lonely and unhappy. 

A picture drawn by advocates of a new system is likely to be 
highly coloured, but it is very difficult to rebut the evidence. Most 
entployers of servants would, we think, admit that there is some- 
thing amiss. Domestic work is interesting and full of variety. 
There is no comparison on this score between house-work and 
factory-work. It is, moreover, the natural work for women, the 
work which every young girl looks forward at some time or other 
to doing for the sake of her husband and children. Some 
monotony is inseparable from every method of gaining a livelihood, 
but we think there is less of it in domestic service than in nearly 
any other form of skilled labour. All housekeopers in every clasy 
of life, from the Duchess to the labourer’s wife, talk about their 
housekeeping. If among certain sots of poople the subject is 
avoided, it is because it is apt unduly to monopolize conversation, 
unless consciously banished in order to give other subjects a chance 
to be aired. Men sometimes avoid talking “‘ shop,” end women 
sometimes avoid talking housekeeping; but neithor do so because 
they are not interested in it, and few do so for any long period of 
time. Now servants are great talkers, and aro apt, because of 
their rather noisy employment, to talk loud; but so far as their 
conversation comes to the ears of their employers, we should say 
that it seldom or never concerns “ shop.”” From this fact we cannot 
help deducing that in their interesting work they are not much 
interested. They have, to use a colloquial phraso, “ taken against 
it,” and they are escaping from it in crowds. If they come back, 
it will be because the force of unemployment makes it necossary, 
and a house is not likely to be a very comfortable one which is 
“run ” unwillingly by young persons who can get nothing else to do, 

Unless they completely revolutionize their way of living, it is 
impossible for the classes who employ servants to do their 
own work and have none. At least, it is impossible for most of 
them. Tho present shortage of servants has not gone far enough 
to make a real change in our way of living imperative, and the 
situation might be greatly relieved, at any rate for the time 
being, by the setting up of the proposed hostels. The social stigma 
attaching to service must rest upon something. We suppose it 
rests upon the fact that a servant is always under orders. In 
almost every other profession there are certain hours of the day 
(and all the hours of the night) in which the employed person is 
his or her “own man.” If an eight-hour day could be instituted for 
those doing household work for wages, perhaps service would be 
again respected. Also it is obvious that the more highly trained 
the average employee is found to be in any profossion, tho more 
kudos that profession obtains. It is proposed by those who desire 
to inaugurate these hostels that they should be run in con- 
nexion with some system of training whose exact nature remains 
to be discussed. It is hoped, however, that every girl sent out to 
work from a hostel would be trained to the particular branch of 
demestic work for which she was wanted, and it would of course be 
an understood thing that, so far as inquiry could ensure character, 
her character would be ensured. Such a system would enable a 
large public who now keep one servant “ living in” to keep no 
servant at all, and a still larger public who now keep two or more 
to keep one less. Considering the present ronts, this would be to 


raany houscholders whose bedroom and kitchen accommodation * 


is strictly limited a very great advantage. Also it would be to 
many employers a great relief to get their domestic work done by 
maids for whom they would not necessarily be obliged to cater, or 
at any rate for whom they would only be obliged to cater in part. 
A great many very small houscholders—young couples and ladies 
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living alone—are constantly oppressed by the presence in the 
house at all hours of a single servant. It is not right to leave a 
young girl wholly without companionship ; it is not right to allow 
her too much liberty to roam the strects in the evening. On the 
other hand, it is not right to interfere with her recreation and deprive 
nor of her self-reliance. Almost all these problems would in 
the case of girls from a hostel devolve upon the “ management ” of 
the institution, whether it was found better to let a committee of 
the inmates “‘ manage” for themselves, or to get a middle-aged 
and discreet woman to act as a final authority over all the 
members. 

At the same time very great difficulties will occur to all those 
who consider the scheme from the point of view of both employers 
and employed. Such difficulties were brought out by the dis- 
cussion Which followed Mrs. Peel’s sensible and humorous speech 
on Monday. The first is the difficulty of money. Thirty 
shillings for a week of forty-eight hours is proposed as a 
minimum wage. By that we mean that if a girl’s full timo is not 
filled, the management are still bound to pay hor thirty shillings. 
Of this from fifteen to eighteen shillings would most likely have 
to be deducted for her board and lodging. The taking of meals 
at the houses she worked et would be of course a matter for 
atrangement. If the girl is to be paid thirty shillings a weck, 
even if she cannot put in her full time, and the hostel is 
to be self-supporting, it is obvious that the employer must pay 
at a still higher rate. In answer to questions it was elicited that 
the promoters of tho scheme expected to be obliged to ask the 
employer for from eightpenco to a shilling an hour for the work 
done. The payment is certainly very high as compared with the 
presont wages given to quite efficient charwomen. It might be 
worth whilo to give it, however, in consideration of the saving in 
houseroom to result from the new system. Another awkward 
position would arise where one or more servants “lived in” and 
one or more came from a hostel to help. Those who “ lived in” 


crop up. These young women in uniform arriving from an insti- 
tution would be supposed to “ give themselves airs,” and domestic 
peace would be over. Another obvious difficulty connects itself 
with hours of service. Most house-work is necessarily done in the 
moraing. No one would like to have beds made and rooms “** turned 
out” in the afternoon. On the other hand, the most important 
cooking of the day is in most professional homes done late in the 
afternoon, so that the hard-worked master of the house may have a 
good dinner. It was suggested at the meeting that ee | 
hours should be filled by mending, to be done at the hostol, and 
paid for, we suppose, as picce-work; but not very many cooks can 





mond, aad not very many good needlewomen can cook. Whatever 
the lions in its path, however, we wish the projected ‘‘ Household | 
Orderly Corps’? good luck. There is something altogether wrong 
in the notion that it is degrading to work for the proper upkeep of | 


one’s Own or some ene clse’s house and homo, and any system 


stigma should be weleomed. It would be a national misfortune if 


which removes from domestic service en unnatural end cone a 
any large number of women came to prefer money-making to | 


home making. 


A FOX-HUNT IN THE SOUTHERN HILLS. 
FYNHAT the 17th of March should be established as the birthday 
| of Ireland’s chief Saint is of the nature of a compromise. 
Thero is an old song, with an attractive littl tune that svits well 


with Lover's words, that expounds the position :— 
“On the eighth day of March, cr so some people say, 

St. Patrick, at midnight, ho first sew the day ; 

But others declare ‘twas the ninth he was boin, 

So ‘twas all a misteke betwixt midnight and morn.” 
But the song goos on to say that Father Mulcahy (“‘ who showed 
them their sins”), having assured them that “‘ no one could have 
two birthdays, barrin’ a twins,” suggested that they should not 
be “ always dividin’,” but should “ sometimes combine. Combine 
ight with nine, sivinteen is the mark, Let that ke his birthday 
‘Amin’ says the clerk.” And so the dispute ended peacefully, 
end St. Patrick's Day and March 17th are for ever end ever 





Synonymous terms. 

In spite of Father Muleahy’s peacomaking, the celebrants of | 
St. Patrick's Day have not often been at a loss for cn excuse for | 
breaking » head or two on March 17th. Heed-breaking reasons 
are still plenty 2s ever, and when ell the world and his wife are | 
making munitions and cutting each other's throats in the sacred 
cause of Peace, precedent is not lacking. Peace and Compromise | 
were in the air last year in Ireland; St. Patrick’s Day passed 
this year in abstemious, even in somnolent propricty. What 
is to be expected of the next? Have Peace and Compromise 
been scared away by the horn-blowings, the tom-toms (not to 
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say the tom-tom-fcols), of the Irish Republic? Peace Militant 
and Compulsory Compromise preside precariously in some regions ; 
they have retreated in confusion from others. Retreated, may 
we hope, to Dublin, there to find a welcome from that deliberative 
and deliberate assembly, upon which the appointment as Private 
Chaplain of Father Mulcahy might have « salutary effect. 

One speaks of the ford as one finds it, and, last winter, there wes 
at least one far-away region of Southern Ireland where tranquillity 
still held, and friendliness did not fail. | Nevertheless, the 
followers of the pack of fox-hounds here treated of might 
have been excused if, on a certain saint’s day, they had *elievod 
that the oft-foretold rising had taken place. The hounds 
were there by special invitation of the people, a request sa 
gratifying that it could not be ignored, even though a country 
less fitted by Providence for fox-hunting would be far to find. 
A landscape must be pictured wherein the tawny bogs fill all 
the level places, and wherein, where these cease, the hills begin, 
grey with rock, dark with furze and heather. Squeezed in among 
the rocks are the white cottages, with a crooked ash-tree, and 
a willow or two between them and the south west gales, and each 
with its patch of tillage drawn up about its knees like a brown 
blanket. (For the game in the matter of tillage is being played, 
even in South-West Iroland.) At a harsh and hideous National 
School (adjectives that are unhappily appropriate to most Irish 
National Schools), the long hack, fifteen miles from kennels, camo 
to an end, and it was then that the war-time field, the few faithful 
women and farmers who had followed the Hunt into the wildernoss, 
might have been justified in thinking they were in for trouble. 
Suddealy and incredibly the bare and quiet country became alive. 
Not a ridge of hill but had its black fringe of figures, hardly a 
fence but a lad or two was slipping over it with the effortless eas 
and speed of a hound. The Meet was an occasion not to be missed 
by any self-respecting young man, and the boys of two parishes 


| were afoot, It may be said that these young men who have shut 
would want an equal wage—and another “ social question” would | 


their ears to the call to the Colours, the beat of the war-drum, 


| have no claim to self-respect. It is a large question, and the answer 


is less simple than may be imagined. It mey at least be said 
that among these hills the British war-drum has not yet been beaten, 
and, even in more civilized regions, the trumpet has, so far, given 
forth a very uncertain sound, (It might also be added that so 
long as Ireland is treated by England much as a timid man treats 
a dog he distrusts, so long will she, like the distrusted dog, either 
snap or sulk in her kennel.) 

It was a mild and boaming day, with Spring fluting in the larks’ 
throats, and dancing in the wind thet set the catkins on the willows 
tossing like little green lambs’ tails. The furze bushes were heaped 
with gold and drenched with a scent as of apricots; the grass of 
the tiny pasture-fields was green as the most translucent jade, 
which has a hue incomparably fairer and sweeter then an emerald 
can show. At the end of a long valley of bog the Bantry Mountains 
were azure and mauve; the nearer hills went through wallflower 
tones of bronzo and brown, to orange, where the dead bracken 
held the sunlight, or palost topaz, in the sedge that spread upwards 
from the low ground into the ravines through which the streams 
ran down to the bogs. Along the wall of the schoolhouse yard 
went a dazzling frieze of children’s faces; lovely faces, some of 
them, with the wonderful hair and eyes, and the glowing cheeks, 


| thet are bred of the soft breezes of these Sout‘iern hills. Nothing 


save tho clattering twitter of a flock of starlings could compare 
with the sound that ceaselessly proceeded from the frieze; only 
themselves could sever 2 syllable from that torrent of swift speech. 
The schoolmaster, a very stately young man, with a moustache 
like the mane of a chestaut horse, was one of the leading sportsmen, 
and had, indoed, indited the mellifluous letter that had invited 
tie Hunt to the hills. In scarcely less mellifiuous terms he now 
explained the “‘ most probable resort of the foxes,” and indicated 
a guide. The guide, a middle-2god farmer, stout, yet of tireloss 
activity, accepted the Hunt as a composits godchild, and assumed 
command with alacrity. “We'll bate the bog below,” he 
announced, “and if the game isn’t there we'll make for the 
mountain !”’ 

It was an impressive programme. There is satisfaction in dealing 
with a man who knows his own mind. Mikey-Dan (which is noither 
Japanese nor Russian, and is merely the hyphenated title by 
which the middle-aged farmer was made known to his godchildren) 
had no shade of hesitation in his decisions. He lowered himself 


| down a steep drop out of the road into a boggy field. “ Bring on 


the dogs now,” he ordered, briefly. “ Huic over!” said the 
huntsman, with an equal brevity, and the hounds flowed over the 
lip of the road like weter out of a basin, and followed Mikey-Daa, 
So also did the few riders and the many runners. Born in the 
blood of the country boy is the love of a horse. Hounds to him 


586 
are merely dogs, things of small account, with which one turns 
cattle, mean creatures, to be treated meanly; but the horse, 
and specially the “ hunting-horse,” is a gentleman, and is revered as 
such. For it may once more be said, and in these dark days it can 
scarcely be said too often, that there are still Irishmen of the old 
sort in Ireland; men of courtesy, of gentleness, men who have 
not yet lost the ennobling power of reverence, in whose breasts 
there is ever a spark of idealism ready to blaze into ecstasy for 
the being, or the cause, that conforms with his standard of what 
is high and worthy. The handful of ladies that practically formed 
the Hunt, rode all day among these country men and lads, 
“ mountainy men,” “ backwards people,” as they would have 
described themselves, and heard never a word, or a laugh even, 
that could have hurt or diseomforted any creature, however sensitive 
or gently bred. 

The “bateing for game” involved a sufficiency of dramatic 
interest, even though the leading gentleman of the piece, “ Charles 
James” himself, was not on in the first scene. The gift of 
camouflage has been bestowed in a very special degree on the bogs 
of this district, and after one horse had gone down by the head, 
éven to his ears, and another by the stern, in spots that might 
have been selected as putting-greens, riders hegan to feel that a 
fox might impart a liveliness beyond what was desired. Presently 
there came a boundary-drain, that looked as if it had been dug 
out of wedding-cake and filled with treacle. “Could we walk 
through it?” suggested some one. “ You could not,” replied 
Mikey-Dan; “that'd shwally the Kayser and all his min! ” 
An up-to-date jest, that was felt to be extremely smart, and suitable 
to the distinguished visitors. The drain was not very wide, but 
it was wide enough, and what it spared in width it made up for 
in depth. A place to gallop at, faintly trusting the larger hope 
that your horse will not refuse. But though tho bog in which 
it is possible to gallop may exist in some favoured region, in 
Dereeny Bog it is not done, not at least by the best people, who 
were undoubtedly those intelligentsia who unhesitatingly turned 
to ride back, half-a-mile, to a bridge. The hounds pitched them- 
selves across, with backs hooped like shrimps; the remaining 
horses, trembling (like their riders) in every limb, were half goaded, 
half coaxed to follow them. One only, a cob, ridden by a girl, 
failed to make a good landing, and the speed and skill with which 
the attendant cloud of witnesses caught his head, and successfully 
aided his efforts, were memorable. 


It was not long afterwards that hounds found. They had 


quickened their pace after crossing the drain, and that unmistakable | 


throb of purpose had come into their researches which, after a 
blank draw, lifts the huntsman’s heart. They spread themselves, 
drew together with the eager sound that is more a whistle than 
a whimper, and then, just as hope was deepening to certainty, 
some watchers on a hill above the bog uttered those yells that, 
however habituated the hearer may be, have the quality that 
goes straight to the spinal marrow. In an instant everything 
was running, hounds, country boys, a spancelled donkey, a pair 
of coupled goats; and the half-dozen riders, regardless of the 
practice of the best people, were splashing and floundering across 
the bog after them. 

After the bog came a slope of rocks and furzo, then a towering 
fence of stones and briars, unjumpable save at a “ gap "’ (attractively 
filled with long slabs of stone, laid across it like the knives of a 
mowing-machine). A short struggle up and across the “ lazy- 
beds” of a patch of potato-ground, and then the panting horses 
heaved themselves up a slanting cattle-passage, and on to the 
road, And by that time the hounds and the country boys were 
gone as though they had never been. A woman was knitting in 
the sun at a cottage door; she was a kind woman, and she arose 
and waved her knitting, largely, at the hill above her. “They're 
away up the mountain entirely!” she called. The huntsman, 
with a face already as red as his coat, drove his horse in a turkey-cock 
rush across the road and over the bank. The hillside rose sheerly 
above him; little mellow flecks of sound came down and told that 
the hounds were also above him. There are not many things 
more hateful than fighting up a hill that is so steep that a rapidly 
extending view of the horse’s backbone is presented to the rider; 
but when hounds are out of sight a great deal is done in five minutes, 
and in rather less than that time a plateau was reached and a 
pause was made. An appealipg, questioning note on the horn 
was flung to the hilltop, and “ a voice replied, far up the height,” 
“ Hurry on! They’re this way!” The mountain rose in successive 


tiers, sometimes heather and grass, more often bog, each tier 
connected by ravines, and propped with cliffs of grey rock. The 
huntsman, after the manner of his kind, was slipping ahead; a 
despairing shout from one of the field caught him but just in time. 
“ Dinny ! if ye see them, for God's sake give a roar to us!” 


Thus 
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; Valley, bore away into moorland again. 
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might Androcles have adjured his friendly lion. A waft of houndy 
voices, sweeter at that moment than the songs of Paradise, came 
down the wind to that little striving company. “Oh, get on 
Get on!” says the girl on the cob, madly. 

On the top of the mountain, a place that can best be likened 
to the carapace of a turtle, they found the pack, checked for A 
moment, in the great wind that ever circles about such high places, 
Mikey-Dan, and a few of the elect, were also there, “ dhrawing 
their winds,” and watching narrowly the opposite face of the 
nearest of the ensuing hills, whose rise and swell cease only in 
that far-shining ocean which had suddenly leaped into view, The 
riders, happy, and rather dishevelled as to coiffures, proudly received 
their praises; “Ye proved gocd! Ye did, faith! And the 
horses too! It’s a tough chase, but they’ll have him yet—_” 
And with the words the hounds had hit it again, and were away 
over the shoulder of the hill with a scent that lay breast-high in the 
heather, and with a cry more tuneable than lark in any right. 
thinking shepherd’s ear. 

It was downhill this time, and the going was better. This 
side of the mountain had, in some bygone time, been fenved, and 
& succession of stone walls of every type imparted an element of 
pleasing anxiety. High single walls of lace-like openwork, that 
toppled at a touch; wide banks of small stones, on which the 
horses changed feet with a crashing rattle; upright spikes, with 
slanting spikes between, piled with small stones; the Southern 
farmer plays tvicks with his material with an infinite variation, 
and it is undisputable that the Southern horses jump stones with , 
peculiar zest. It is hard sometimes to define wherein lies the 
pleasure of a hunt in these hills, In description it is the difficulties 
that tell most, but in the actual hunt there come moments when 
the worst of these are left behind, and the hounds are storming 
ahead over sound heather, and the horses pulling hard on th 
downgrade, and no man living can predict the fox’s point, that 
have a wildness and a glory without an equal. 

This particular fox steered a good line, and, crossing a grass 
The runners had long 
since been beaten. ‘The last heard of them was a shout fron 
Mikey-Dan: “It’s into the say he’s running, he’s that much afraid 
0 ye!” 

But Mikey-Dan was mistaken. In the middle of that desolat 
hill-country there stands a cliff that is like a tremendous door 
closing an entrance to the heart of a hill. Legends whisper round 
that mighty door, but what is behind it, a dead King, a Cluricawn’s 
treasure, a Phooka, or a pathway to Fairyland, they do not profes: 
to tell. The door is not a good fit; there is a space beneath it, 
hollowed out, one imagines, by the stream that flees from thos 
hidden mysteries. The legends are afraid to tell us what they 
think is there, but there was no uncertainty as to the matter in 
the minds of the hounds. They told us that the fox was there. 
and they said it at the tops of their voices, and mecle no secret 
about it. E. &. 


EDITOR, 


SOMERVILLE. 








LETTERS TO THE 
———< 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragrophs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 





MATTERSEY PRIORY. 
(To rue Eprror or ree “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I must write you one line of thanks for your generous praire 
of our efforts in connexion with the preservation and ¢are ©! 
ancient monuments. -The credit is more properly due to Mr. 
C. R. Peers, the Chief Inspector, and the intelligent and keen 
technical officers connected with that branch than to me. The 
facts stated in the letter of “An Archaeologist in Khaki” are 
singularly inaccurate and misleading, and it may be of interes! 
to you to know the actual facts. The Priory of Mattersey we: 
founded late in the twelfth century—the precise date is uncertain 
—for six Canons of the Order of St. Gilbert of Sempringham, and 
was suppressed in 1539, its yearly income being only £55. It was 
presumably a double House, like others of the Order, but nothing 
is said of the existence of any nuns here. The remains now above 
ground are those of a cloister and part of the church to the north 
of the cloister; there is nothing to show whether a second cloister 
vriginally existed, as was usual in Gilhertine Houses. The work 
is of late thirteenth and early fourteenth century date, the ranges 
of cloister buildings having been stone vaulted throughout. 
Gilbertine Houses were few, and now only represented Dy scanty 
remains as at Sempringham, Old Malton, and Chicksands, and 
the plan of Watton has been recovered by excavation. During the 
excavation a number of architectural details were found, and 
these have been placed under cover and protected from the 
weather, none having been moved away from the site of the 


Abbey. No stone coffins or carved figures were found, and it goes 
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without saying that nothing was taken to London, or to the 
Pritish Museum, which is probably the last place where any such 
things would be taken. We have a plan of the buildings prepared, 
put, alas! one of the many disappointments of this ghastly war is 
that I have had, naturally, to suspend nearly all our activities in 
connexion. with the Ancient Monuments Branch.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionat Harte. 

HM. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





IRELAND'S SELFISHNESS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—After reading the Irish articles in your issue of April 20th, 
it occurs to me to report an unrecorded incident of which I was 
probably the sole witness and auditor. It was in the autumn of 
1916, when I was sitting under the gallery on a short visit to the 
House of Commons. Mr. Herbert Samuel had risen to ask leave 
to introduce » Bill for the purpose of assimilating Irish time to 
English time, for which he thought that a convenient date would 
be October Ist, being the appointed day for reverting from the 
provisions of the Daylight Saving Act to the normal time schedule. 
Up got Mr. John Dillon without delay to ask, in snarling tones, 
what right the Home Secretary had to deal with Lrish time? 
Had he not enough to do without touching what did not concern 
him ? An unmannerly debate resulted, in the course of which, asa 
division eeemed imminent, messages were sent to Lrish Members 
in the lobbies and elsewhere. A group of five or six of them entered 
the House together, anc discussed the situation in tones which I 
could not aveid overhearing. One newcomer asked what the trouble 
was, and on being told of Mr. Samuel’s proposal immediately re- 
joined, “‘ But I have always been in favour of that.” Another 
made the avowal that he had just been advocating the very 
suggestion made by the Home Secretary. The sequel may help to 
throw light on the attitude of political and other Irishmen. A 
rejoinder was promptly made by one of the Members who had been 
present in the House during the debate. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “ but he 
is doing it without asking our leave!’’ Whereupon those who had 
formerly agreed with Mr. Samuel cried out at once, “‘ Let’s go and 
vote against him! ’’ which they accordingly did. ‘The cartoon in 
Punch (April 17th) represents very correctly the disgust of the 
friends of Ireland in the United States at the selfishness and 
poltroonery of the Irish political leaders. The same may be said, 
| think, of Canada. Personally, Ll have always supported Home 
Rule within the Empire. But in the world’s agony Ireland is 
thinking only of herself. Like some of my fellow-citizens in the 
Paovince of Quebec, she seems to be endowed with what is called a 
different “ mentality ” from the rest of us. And she has far less 
respect for law and order than is now being shown by the great 
majority ef those }'rench-Canadians who in the earlier stages of 
the war professed to believe that the Ontario school fight was of 
greater importance to them than the battle of Armageddon.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. Prrerson. 

Montreal, May 6th. 





“ILLUSION ET 

{To tHe Epiror or THE J 

Sis,—In the Spectator of May 25th you were good enough to print 
an attempt of mine to show that there are special reasons why 
the idea of a Society of Nations should appeal to the political 
imagination of Anglo-Saxon nations rather than to the Latin 


DUPERIE.” 


“ Spectator.” 
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universal neglect accorded them by their captors, is to get them 
removed from the country as soon as possible. It would surely, 
then, be well if proposals for a Conference to effect an exchange 
of prisoners were forthwith made to the Turks. Of course, since 
we hold more of their men than they do of ours, it is scarcely 
likely that they would consent to a man-for-man exchange, which 
would leave the majority of their men in our possession. On the 
other hand, I venture to think that we might safely offer Turkey 
an all-for-all exchange without thereby incurring the danger of 
materially lengthening the war. It would appear, too, that the 


| repatriation of all the Turks in our hands is calculated to afford 


the enemy a much smaller advantage in man-power than the pro- 


| posed man-for-man exchange with Germany, which is likely to 


| 





| so far. 


| figures, and 


nations which inherit the Roman tradition of centralized autho- | 


rity. By an edd coincidence, the Temps of May 27th has a leading 
article on the theme of “‘ La Société des Nations,”’ In this it is 
pointed out with admirable clarity and vigour that the free 
nations of the world, with the exception of a few still hesitating 


| Sir, &e., 


neutrals, already form a Society knit together by the common | 


purpose of defeating and destroying, if possible, the Prussian 
militurism which has deliberately provoked war. The Temps 
points out that there is an obvious logical defect in the theory, 


| high spirits. 


restore a considerable number of fit men to that country, while 


| we should most probably. receive a larger percentage of disabled 


ones in return.—I am, Sir, &c., T. T. Berry. 





A NAVAL OFFENSIVE. 
(To tHe Eprros or THe “ Spacrator.’’] 
Siz,—I was surprised to see the Spectator of December 29ih, 1917, 
repeating the old parrot-cries about a “ bold offensive ’’ and “a 
fresh and open mind ” in its comments on the appointment of a 
new l'irst Sea Lord. Dunkirk was a “ hornets’ nest ” from 1689 to 
1713, when its forts were dismantled owing to the victories of 
Marlborough. We all remember the Navy’s “ bold offensive ” at 
the Dardanelles. ven constant bombardment cannot drive a 
powerful, aleri, and hard-working enemy from his chosen position. 
The cure for “ hornets’ nests” is cold eteel, and plenty of it; 
aided, of course, by high explosives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. H, FirzHerserr. 

Havelock North, New Zealand, March 21st. 

[Thus many people thought and taught. Of course, our corre- 
spondent wrote his letter before the wonderful affairs of Zeebrugse 
and Ostend.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A FOOD TRUTH OFFENSIVE. 
(To vHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Sik,—Has it occurred to any one in a position to bring it about 
food truth offensive for the discomfiture of our 
enemies ? If not, | make the suggestion for what it is worth. The 
Huns, whatever else they may be, are fond parents; also we are 
credibly informed that they are hungry to the point where vital 
statistics are affected. What could be better calculated to hasten 
“sweet reasonableness ” than for them to become equally credibly 
informed of conditions here, which may be summarized as follows ? 
(1) Before the war our poor were in evidence throughout the 
land; besotted women and sad grey-faced children were taken as a 
matter of course in industrial areas. (2) Six months ago the poo: 
had disappeared, though there was real hardship in the matter ol 
food prices for people dependent on salaries and small fixed 
incomes. (3) To-day all the children in these islands are well fed, 
a most significant fact. Food distribution is equitable and effective 
for the first time in centuries. Every Board-school playground 
throughout the land presents a scene of exuberant health and 
This is the touchstone of the reality of our victory 
Let the Ministry of Propaganda bring this fact home to 
our stricken enemies. The School Boards can provide the facts, 
illustrations. No political editing of the facts is 
required. An adroit entry for this information into enemy 
countries is surely within our power of accomplishment.—I am, 
Percy E. Nosss (Major, Canadians). 
261 Upper Richmond Road, Putney. 


to achieve a 





BIGAMOUS MARRIAGES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’ | 
Sizr,—Complaints of women being taken in by being induced to 
enter into bigamous marriages in England have become more 


j audible lately, chiefly, probably, because women of the better 


often affirmed by advocates of the Society of Nations, that “it is 
not peace that shall bring about a Society of Nations, but a Society | 
of Nations [including the Prussians and the States subordinate | 


to them} that shall effect a lasting peace.” But, says the Temps, 
no collection of free nations can associate itself with a group of 
Powers capable of imposing the Peace of Brest-Litovsk and the 


' 


Peace of Bucharest on nations rendered helpless by sheer brute 


loree, 


In short, we have to get on with the war, and expel the | 


Prussians and their allies, if we can, from the countries they have | 


occupied. ‘Che only Society they are willing to join is one brutally 
and insolently dominated by themselves. Our common task is to 


deprive them, if we can, of the means of domination.—I am, Sir, | 


&e., J. D. A. 


PRISONERS IN TURKEY. 
(To tHe Epirozk or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
‘ik,—Now. that our Government is considering the advisability 
of exchanging prisoners, and will, it is to be hoped, shortly arrive 
at seme definite arrangement for carrying this out, it is especially 
desirable too that something should be done to bring about the 
speedy release of our men who are prisoners in Turkey, many 
of whom have been shamefully treated, and subjected to many 
Moreover, it is obvious that the best way of 
which is entirely due to the 


srievous hardships. 


end 


“ing the prevalent 


mortality, 





classes have been the victims of this cruel form of deception. 
Before the war, practically only women of the poorer classes were 
liable to be taken in by this form of fraud. Now, however, that 
men and women of all classes meet, and are attracted by, persons 
who are strangers to them, and whose homes are separated from 
theirs by thousands of miles, women of all classes are liable to 
this form of fraud. Yet for a long time it*has been known that 
it is comparatively easy, if not to protect women absolutely from 
bigamous marriage, at least to make it very difficult for any 
designing person to perpetuate this form of fraud. To effect this, 
slight modification of the present legal formalities is 
necessary. It is probably only women living under English law 
who are in any real danger of being thus deceived. Bigamous 
marriages are very difficult, if not practically impossible, in 
Franee, unless both parties act in collusio: deceive the Registrar 
of Marriages. (In such a case the woman, of course, has not 
been defrauded.) This is, I believe, true also of all countries 
where the Code Napoléon obtains. The reason is simple. If a 
marriage is to be celebrated in France, the Registrar requires 
before putting up the necessary notices, that both the intending 
spouses should produce to him a certified copy of their birth- 
certificates. These certificates must not be more than three 
months old. (There are modifications of this where the parties, 
or one of them, are born abroad or in a colony; see Article ™ + 


only a 
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After celebration of the marriage, the Registrar has to draw up 
a memorandum of the marriage (Article 76), and transmit the 
same within three days to the Registrar of the birthplaces of the 
husband and wife under pain of incurring a heavy fine. The 
Registrars of the birthplaces have thereupon to endorse this 
memorandum on the registers of the birth of each of the parties 
within another three days under pain of making themselves liable 
to heavy penalties. It is obviously impossible, once this endorse- 
iment is made, for either of the parties to produce an unendorsed 
eortificate of their births. Neither of them therefore can marry 
again until his or her birth-certificate has again been endorsed 
with the certificate of the death or divorce of the other party. 

It would be easy to introduce such a system into the United 
Kingdom and all British Possessions by making it illegal to 
publish the banns, grant a marriage licence, or celebrate a 
marriage in future without the parties producing to the Registrar 
ef Marriages birth-certificates from the principal registry offices 
of their birthplaces, not more than a certain number of months 
eld, varying according to the distance of the registries. The !aw 
should also provide that the Registrar of Marriages should be 
present at all religious marriages (as is now necessary in Great 
Britain and Ireland when a marriage takes place in a registered 
building) and have the register of marriages signed by the parties. 
He should thereupon transmit a certificate of the marriage to the 
principal registries of the parties’ birthplaces to have the marriage 
endorsed on the register of their births in such registries. The 
Registrar-General of the birthplace would then be made liable to 
a penalty if he did not endorse the birth register of the party 
with a memorandum of such marriages within a definite time. 

Obviously one could net require the parochial clergy to fulfil 
all these duties and make them liable to penalties if they failed 
to fulfil them—penalties which are absolutely necessary as a 
sanction in order to enforce such a system. The only objection 
to it that I can see is that those interested in getting fees for 
certificates of births and marriages would be deprived of a small 
source of income. It would probably take a generation before 
the system became effective as regards persons married before the 
passing of the Act. But as regards the persons married after 
the passing of the law, as their marriage would be endorsed on 
their register of birth at the principal registries, all such persons 
would be prevented from entering into second marriages without 
showing that the person they had married was either dead or 
had heen divorced. Thus every year there would be a smaller 
vumber of persons able to cheat innocent girls in this manner. 
‘tho only loophole in this system is the question of identity, for 
which the French law makes provisions which are too long to 
give in a letter. Similar provisions would have to be enacted. 
Even English legislation alone would protect a number of persons. 
~-I am, Sir, &e., E. Biackwoop Wricut, Judge. 

Judges’ Chambers, Supreme Court, Trinidad. 








“HOLY WEEK IN SCOTLAND.” 
[To tae Epnor or tre “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—-The letter in your issue of April 20th from a Preshy- 
terian Elder in which he told how chaplains returning from the 
front report that experience in the trenches had instilled into 
them a new valuation of Communion, and “that the boys who 
valued the Eucharist near the front line will come home with the 
war-born craving still in their strained hearts,” has caused me to 
write to you on a matter which has disturbed my thoughts on the 
Church and religious observances for some time, I too, like your 
correspondent, am a Presbyterian, and my son, although educated 
at an English Public School, “ joined ” the Presbyterian Church, 
which, as you are no doubt aware, is the equivalent for Confirma- 
tion. On the outbreak of war he obtained a commission in an 
English regiment, in which there was a padre, with whom he 
became friendly, and who was, I believe, a good fellow, doing his 
duty well. Yet, would you believe it ? when the battalion was going 
into action, and many showed the desire mentioned in “ Elder’s ”’ 
letter to partake of Communion, he refused it to my son because 
ke was a Presbyterian! Now, what is the result ? My son was 
not killed—had he been I don’t envy that padre’s conscience—but 
eame back severely wounded. This happened nearly two years ago, 
and from that day to this my son has consistently avoided all 
Church worship. As he says—‘I was treated by a Christian 
minister as if I were a Mohammedan, Jew, or Hottentot, so I 
have no use for the Church,” and who can blame him ? How can 
that padre reconcile his Christian professions with such an action 
as this? Christ even gave the bread and wine to Judas. I take 
it a Christian is not merely one who believes in Christ, but one 
who tries, as far as poor human effort may, to follow Christ’s 
example and precepts, and I ask, was such an action the action of 
a true Christian in the fullest sense of the word ? I don’t care 
what the law or ordinance of the Church of England may be. 
The case of men going into hattle is beyond laws. The whole thiag 
breathes a spirit of narrow-minded intolerance and bigotry, and 
f affirm, without fear of contradiction, that if the Church is going 





to hold the men who have been through it, who have seen their | 


best friends die at their sides, and miseries and horrors unheard 
cf, it is not the forms of religion or complying with rules and 
revulations that will do it. There will have to be a broader, and 
Where in the 


ehall I say more Christiike ? attitude displayed. 


Scripture is it laid down that only members of one particular sect 
of Christians are to be allowed to join in Communion? St, Pay} 
in 1 Corinthians xi. 27 says: “ whosoever shall eat this bread, 
and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
bedy and blood of the Lord,” but keyond that he makes no reserya. 
tion. It is customary in the Presbyterian Church for the 
minister to invite “all Christian persons worshipping with us” 
to join in the Lord’s Supper, and then he usually reads the verse 
from Corinthians above quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., AnGto-Scor, 





ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON ON AMERICA’S 
IN THE WAR. 
[To tae Eprtoz or THE “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Writing in 1852, Frederick Robertson says :— 

** How devoutly it is to be hoped that, in the coming confit 
of the nations, America and England will stand side by side 
instead of opposite; for if not, it will be all over with the causa 
of liberty, for some centuries at least. The ‘conqueror in the 
strife will be then a military Power, and must perforce crush the 
peoples under a tyranny. And as to a universal war, that is 
inevitable, and in every direction men’s minds are foreboding it~ 
a very strange symptom of the times to be so prevalent long heforg 
a single casus belli has made its appearance. It is one of thosg 
mysterious phenomena which plunge you into the deep question 
of prophecy—what it is in our human nature, and how and why it 
works. At present this anticipation resembles the inexplicable 
awe and sense of coming danger which makes the dum) unreasop. 
ing cattle rest!ess at the approach of a thunderstorm.” 
—I am, Sir, &., Ek. T. Mel. 


SHANE 


A THOUGHT FOR THE TIMES. 
(To rae Eptror or tre “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—In the Life of Sir W. H. Russell, the first and best of war 
correspondents, who by his journalistic efforts “ 
of the British Army”’ in the Crimea, I came across lately the 
following words. They were written in the early days of the Boer 
War, when Russell was an old man :— 





saved the remnant 


“English Governments have usually failed to rise to a situation, 
but the English people never once. It is the way in which sheer 
national force has corrected Government inefficiency in the 
greatest crises of our history, which suggests that the strength 
that is left in England will never be known until her enemies 
think her beaten. . . . ‘There is nothing like a history of our 
reverses for encouraging the nation.’’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., , 2 

Shanghai. 

AD MEMORIAM JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 
{To Tue Eprtor or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Over forty years ago the writer saw much of Gordon Bennett 
in the old days when he and I were at Melton Mowbray, nor have 
I in the interval lost sight of him for any long period. He hada 
habit of turning up at unexpected places, whether with a yacht 
off Cape Guardafui, or perhaps on a railroad car at San Francisco. 
I crossed his trail at Ogden, perhaps in 1884, he coming from 
California. The weather was torrid, the train was crowded, and 
I was likely to have a comfortless two-thousand-mile journey 
enough. But no need to say he had his private car and lodged ms 
palatially in a spare compartment. Charles Nordhoff, his chief of 
staff, was with him, and I travelled to New York with adequate 
mental and physical refreshment. My last rencontre with him 
was the year before the war, when I was staying with a friend 
near Paris at his Chateau Vert Mont of so many pleasant 
memories. Bennett tenanted the pretty Royal Hunting Lodge a 
mile out of Versailles and asked us all to dinner, but he said to 
me: “ You love a dry fly; come then at seven and fish my garden 
brook before dinner.” New this “ brook ’”’ was of this nature. 
The water-mains from Paris to Versailles ran the line of the high 
road, and for the needs of his house and garage Bennett tapped 
these water-mains so that an artificial “ brook ” ran for perhaps 
two hundred yards through his lawns, the fal] of the land per- 
mitting three or four dams with pretty “ riffles.” I looked rather 
contemptuously at this ‘ trout stream,” perhaps five feet wide and 
four deep, wondering what sort of gudgeons I was expected to angle 
for. He put a threc-ounce rod, only six feet long, into my hand, 
and the very first cast I was “ in” a two-pounder rainbow trouf, 
a most sporting fish, for full ten minutes about as much in the 
air as in the water. I killed seven more in the hour before dinner, 
and really, thanks to the wonderful little rod and gossamer cast, 
greatly enjoyed it. Our host brought the fish in in relays from 
some hatchery not far away, and as their food was very select they 
were really excellent eating, and supplied the fish course for our 
party of six that night. It was a lesson to me how much pleasure 
could be derived the world over, given a tiny artificial brooklet in 
a garden with scientific sluices, the trout properly fed, and the 
pools frequenily replenished with good-sized fish. 

Gordon Bennett’s rainbow trout remind me of a story the late 
Lord Grey told me. When in Canada he had gone across to the 
island of Anticosti to stay with a wealthy French proprietor. A 
river of sorts ran through the garden. The day. was one ot 
unbroken sun-baked calm with not a ripple on the glassy surface 
of the stream. However, at his host’s bidding, the Governor- 
General, much puzzled, took in hand a salmon rod, and next & 
servant was sent to the head of the garden pool to turn slowly the 
crank attached to a big water-wheel, which presently transmitted 
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sufficient wavelets down stream to cover the nakedness of the fly. 
Lord Grey thereupon killed one salmon, and after “‘ resting ” the 


er half-an-hour, a second.—I am, Sir, &c, Moretoy Frewen. 


wal 





THE LATE REV. E. H. MOSSE. 
(To THE Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—A short time ago the hearts of many people throughout the 
country were stirred by the account of the heroic death of the 
ev. E. H. Mosse, who was for nineteen years Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. It was his practice at the time of an air raid to 
make a tour of his parish, to comfort and encourage his people. 
He was killed, together with many others, while carrying on his 
sual mission of love. The end of his life was in keeping with the 
ars that went before. He delighted always to spend and be spent 
in the service of others. He was loved by all who knew him, and 
nis name in Central London and elsewhere stood for all that was 


ye 


poble and of good repute. 

Those of us W ho knew his love for the sick and suffering, his 
burning desire for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, and his 
special interest in medical work as the first and truest represen- 
tation of Christianity to the child-races of the world, feel that the 
finest memorial to him will be the building of a hospital, to be 
called by his name, where the need is greatest. We ask for £5,000, 
and whatever response is made to our appeal we shall hand to his 
widow with the request that she will spend it in carrying out a 
project for the alleviation of suffering which she knows to have 
been nearest to his heart, and which his death may have pre- 
yented him from bringing to maturity. It is our hope that those 
who knew the late Rector of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, as well as 
those who read of his gallant death, may care to send a donation. 
—We are, Sir, &c., Il. L.. Stepney. H. R. L. Saeprarp. 

6 St. Martin’s Place, Trefalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

P.S.—Donations should be sent to the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, 
St. Martin's Vicarage, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 





THE PROPORTIONS OF PRETENCE. 
[To THe Eprror or rue ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 


. ° ee “ . 
Siz,—A nurse has, almost as much as a physician, “ ex eptional 


opportunity of seeing men in their true colours.” Perhaps it | 
would not be allowed that she is as capable of using the oppor- | 
tunity, or has as good a right to an opinion when she has formed 
one, But may I add my humble testimony to, the opinion put 
forward in the article ‘‘ The Proportions of Pretence ’’? Some 
years ago I should have said that the people I had the privilege 
of nursing scemed exceptionally nice. Now I am beginning to 
realize that they are not exceptional at all, only that “ when their 
pretences fall off them the majority of people are likeable.” They 
ere a great deal more than likeable—but that is another subject. 
It seems to me that the physician touched the secret of it when 


he spake of “their own valuation.” 
though often unconsciously, a love of real goodness when we see 
it-not necessarily of virtue, which sometimes goes so unattract- 
, but of Ggodness itself. But this dees not prevent 
the stemlard by which we judge curselves being very often based 
In the life we live towards other people what 


ively dressed 


upon false values. 
are the qualities we should like to possess, the qualities we 
pretend to? Not real goodne in most cases. Wealth, respect- 
ability, intellectual superiority, perhaps a certain kind of virtue, 
in society; these are a few. With all 
these things and our rather pathetic busyness in pursuing them, 
we build a wall around us, hiding the real good that is in us. 
And when sickness and sorrow overtake us, and theso things are 
for the time forgotten, the real goodness, however emall and 
humble, shines like a lamp that has been obscured, and in the 
nature of things attracts, and arouses kindliness and love in the 
hearts of our nei 
people, one simply sick and sorry, no longer rich or poor, or 
belonging to this or that trade cr profession, and the other 
sinking all issues for the moment but cne—to make him well and 
And simplicity makes always 
I am, Sir, &., 
Marcarst Brapsvsy (M.B.). 


the ability to move at case 


ghbours. 


glad—there you have simplicity. 
for the Kingdom of Hea 
5 Beniinek Sirect, W. 
“NO RETURNS.” 
To Tae Epitoz or rue “ Specraton.’’] 

Nin,--May 1 be permitted to occupy a small part of your space in 
drawing the attention of readers of newspapers, magazines, &c., to 
the provisions of what is known as the “No Returns” Order, 
Which hecomes effective on June 24th? The Order may be described 
as an attempt to crystallize the demand and permit of an adequate, 
but not a wasteful, supply. Under it, distribution of the publica- 
tions mentioned upon sale-or-return terms is prohibited. Readers 
will therefore Serve their own convenience and avoid certain 
isappointment by ordering beforehand what they require. They 
will alsophelp out the retail newsagents, a deserving and useful 
body, whose business would otherwise be disturbed to same degree 





We all have, or did have, | 


And besides this, where there are two | 
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LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND TONNAGE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—*‘ In spite of the shortage of tonnage, spirits are still being 
shipped to the native races against all protestations.” The state- 
ment is made by the “ Native Races and the Liquor Traflic United 
Commitiee.”” Comment is needless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Tew Vicarage, Oxon. J. P. Marveson. 





THE NIGHTINGALE AND GUNFIRE. 
[To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specraron.’’] 
Str,—In his interesting letter “The Nightingale and Gunfire,” 
your correspondent Mr. Bernard Holland asks if the singing 
during the din is due to “the rapture of the artist absorbed in 
his song, or is it pure insensibility, or is the nightin- 
gale quite deaf?” May I say it is owing to rapture, 
and the natural inability of the bird to understand 
the meaning of all the noise? The nightingale is not deaf. 
The impulse in the cock to woo his mate is so strong that mere 
| cannonading does not disturb the singer. I noticed this in France. 
The same applies to the owls, to which Mr. Holland refers. 
Pheasants are in the habit of calling during gunfire because they 
have an inborn dread of such sounds, which is brought about by 
centuries of shooting of their kind. And, Sir, as regards the bats 
*flutttering and dashing about like an alien bomb-dodger,” I 
would suggest that, though feeling the concussions caused by 
the barrage, they are no more panic-stricken than the midges they 
are chasing.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Cameron Snore. 
Aberdare House, 19 Cannon Place, Brighton. 





“CONTINENTAL ENGLISH.” 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“ Spectator.) 
Sir,—Surely the expression ‘‘ Continenta] English ” is misused by 
your correspondent of a few weeks ago and the correspondents of 
last week. The expression was, I think, coined by Kinglake in 
Eothen, see chap. xviii., note :— 





“These answers cf mine, as given above, are not meant as 





| specimens of mere French, but of that fine, terse, nervous Conti- 
j nental English with which I and my compatriots make our way 
through Europe.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., S P. 

“ HOWLERS.” 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Srecratonr.’’] 

Sin,—The German lady mentioned by “J. C. J. S.,’’ who greeted 
| her friends with “ Good-bye,” was by no means unique. In the 
| course of my duties I see a good deal of foreign officers in this 
; country, many of whom use this ferm of salutation. And, after 


all, why not ? It surely only means “‘ God be with you,” which is 


a common greeting in the East. There seems no reason why the 
expression should entirely usurp the place of “ God-speed.” But 
I admit it comes as rather a shock.—I am, Sir, &e., 

E. lL. Lirron. 


New University Club, St. James’s Street. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must nol necessarily be held to be in agrec- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 


or Articles are signed with 


| tnferest and imporiance to warrant publication. 
| I 


POETRY. 
—— 
THE STONE-BREAKEN. 
Tue wind blows cold by Dortray's Miil 
And cold on churchyard bones; 
But colder yet on Ember Hill, 
Where Inskip breaks the siones. 
He gathers them from lonely fields 
Where, high upon the ridge, 
Some farmer in some former sclieme 
Of barren acreage 
Ploughed up the virgin springy turf 
To learn by anxious toil 
You cannot grow a generous crop 
On unproductive soil. 


That dense swect turf, those unpeaked hills 


So famous for their flocks, 
Are.rarely tilled, though Inskip reaps 





by the Order. Lastiy, they will contribute to economy in the 
fonsumption of paper, which is essential in the national interests | 
in view of the shipping situation.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hf, A. Vernet, Controller, 
Department of the Controller of Paper (Board of Trade), 
23 Buckinghom Cale, SW. 1. 


His harvest of the rocks. 

He seldom meets a face except 
His own in dew-pan glass, 

Or shepherd’s with his panting dog 
Alert upon the grass. 
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From Petersfield to Beachy Head 
There is no dwelling-place 

Other than Inskip’s humble shed 
That could those crests deface. 


White clouds or cawing rooks that pass 
Affect him, if at all, 
As little as they do the grass 
Whereon their shadows fall. 
He never wonders why or how 
Or looks beyond his lot, 
Or meditates “If I were King,” 
Or acts what he is not. 


He sleeps without a dream at night; 
Works hard for little wage, 

And builds his flints to that stick’s height, 
His master’s casual gauge. 


Sometimes he comes on arrowheads— 
His master pays for those; 

Though just precisely what they are 
Old Inskip hardly knows. 


And yet some man who shaped such flints 
As none could now alive, 

Through countless generations gone 
May still in him survive. 


Or is it blood of ancient Tyre 
Or cities lost in sand 

Passed on through ages of desire, 
That throbs in Inskip’s hand 


As here in rugged shape he stands 
One man against the sky— 

The stone-breaker on Ember Hill, 
Who asks not how or why ? 


Profound the peace in which he dwells 
Of stillness immanent; 
So smooth, so rounded are those downs 
As lives that are content. 
A. Hoen Freer. 


BOOKS. 


eH 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY.* 
Tus scholarly book, as the Preface explains, has been written, at 
the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in response te an appes) 
made by Canon J. M. Wilson,in a sermon before the University ot 
Cambridge, for a fresh examination of the questions which “‘ gather 
round the origin and early development of Episcopacy, and the 
nature and degree of the sanction which it possesses.’’ Canon 
Wilson’s sermon was preached in January, 1910. Some of the 
essays were ready very soon: others reached the editor, Dr. Swete, 
shortly before his lamented death last year. He was able to write 
the Preface, but died before the book had passed through the press. 
Here, then, at last we have the answers given by Dr. Swete’s selected 
scholars to Canon Wilson’s questions, and it remains to see how far 
the questions have been met. Dr. Swete himself appears to have 
been in no doubt that the answers were both full and satisfactory 
** Canon Wilson’s appeal,” he says, ‘‘ lay to history ; and to history 
we have gone.’’ But an examination of the extract from Canon 
Wilson's sermon given in the Preface will show that his appeal was 
not to history alone. He began with history, asking first of all 
whether history shows that the Catholic Church in all its branches 
has always been episcopal; asking also whether there was in the 
first two centuries what has been called a prophetic or ‘“‘ charis- 
matic ’’ ministry, which performed all the offices of the ministry 
without ordination. Further, he asked for a re-examination of the 
subject of the Apostolical Suecession, and of the grounds for the 
separation which grew up between the conditions for a ‘‘ valid” 
Baptism and a “ valid’’ Eucharist, and the limitation of the latter 
to men episcopally ordained. But all these historical questions were 
intended to lead up to others which are not historical, such as : 
* Are we justified in claiming exclusive privileges ?—That sacra- 
mental grace is only given through Episcopal Orders ?’’ These 
latter questions, of course, cannot be settled by a mere appeal to 
history. They depend upon certain principles, such as the theory of 
Orders, and the doctrine of Grace, which no doubt underlie the 
history, but require to be drawn from it with care, if they are to be 
applied to new conditions such as exist to-day. We regret that 
this most important side of the matter should have been excluded 
from the scope of the present volume. We regret, however, still 
more that in a book which appeals to history so little attention 
should have been paid to the post-Apostolic period, during which 
the monarchical I: piscopate was developed. We pass from an essay 
on the Primitive Ministry to one on the Cyprianic Doctrine of the 





* Essays on the Early History of the Church and the Ministry. By Various Writere. 
Luited by H, B, Swete,D.D, London: Macmillan and Co, (12s, net.) 





Ministry ; which, although an interesting and scholarly piece of 
work, has nothing to do with Canon Wilson's questions, and might 
have been spared in this particular book, and its place taken by an 
essay on the rise and spread of the monarchical Episcopate and its 
distribution in the second century. The Dean of Wells indeed 
touches upon this subject in a footnote to his essay, but merely 
to remark that ‘‘ recent research does not appear to have anything 
of moment to add” to Lightfoot’s notices in his famous essay ; 
adding that “ the peculiar position of the presbyters at Alexandria 
receives full recognition at his hands.” Mr. Brightman also devoies 
@ footnote to these Alexandrian presbyters, but he expresses his 
disbelief in Jerome’s story, which Lightfoot. accepts, that it was 
their custom to elect as Bishop one of their own nuniber, and refers 
to the similar disbelief of Mr. Cuthbert Turner and the Bishop of 
Oxford. But if some modern scholars of eminence differ from, 
Lightfoot—and the Dean of Wells does not say whether he agrees 
or disagrees—that surely was sufficient reason for handling the 
subject afresh, especially in a treatise which purports to be a re. 
examination of the historical questions bearing upon Episeopacy. 
There are other well-known cases of « late adoption of Episcopacy, 
notably Corinth. The contrest between the silence of Clement of 
Rome about Episcopacy and the exuberance of Ignatius is not 
dealt with satisfactorily by such a reference as is made to it by 
Mr. Turner: “ The elements which go to make up the completed 
theology of the Christian writers on the subject of the ministry ave 
found separately before they are found in combination.” Canon 
Wilson asked whether history shows that the Catholic Church jn 
all its branches has always been episcopal ; and no eirenic purpose 
can be served by a treatiso which, while professing to answer the 
question, refers to it only in an occasional sentence or footnote, 
as though it were of no consequence. 

One of the few essays which make a fresh contribution to the 
subject in debate is that by the Dean of Wells on the Primitive 
Ministry. He sets himeelf to demolish Harnack’s theery of the 
existence in the primitive Church of a threefold ministry of enthu- 
siasm, consisting of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers, over againsf 
the ministry of office, and, in our judgment, he entirely succeeds; 
so far as that theory relies upon Harnack’s exegesis of | Cor. xii. 2 
and Eph. iv. 11. Further, he justly protests against Harnack’s inven- 
tion of the term “ charismatic ’’ to describe such a ministry. Buthe 
has not addressed himself to Canon Wilson’s question as to whether 
there was in the first two centuries a ‘‘ prophetic ” ministry, which 
performed all the offices of the ministry without ordination. Hesays 
somewhat peremptorily: ‘Prophecy and teaching were valuable 
functions, which the Apostle sought to exalt above healing and 
speaking with tongucs, but which did not necessarily give to 
those who exercised them any definite status or any authoritative 
position.” But that surely is the point to be proved. Of course, 
it may have been as the Dean of Wells says, but he cannot expect 
any one to take his word for it until he explains his view of such an 
action as that of the Prophets and Teachers of Antioch, referred 
to in Aets xiii. ; who, we are told, after fasting and prayer, laid 
their hands on Barnabas and Saul and sent them on a special 
mission. Such action appears, on the surface, to be that of men 
with “e definite status” and “an authoritative position.” We 
cannot but lament that the venerable editor should have fallen ill 
while this volume was being put together; because it was part of 
his function as editor to provide that such topics as these, which 
were precisely those on which Canon Wilson asked for the results 
of the latest scholarship, should not be slurred over. 


But the essay which will be turned to with most eagerness is 
that by Mr. Turner upon “ Apostolic Succession,’’ and it is certainly 
one of the most satisfactory in the volume. Keeping strictly to 
history, Mr. Turner shows how interest in Apostolic Succession 
arose, and why it was valued. He explains that appeal was made 
to the successions of Bishops in the various Sees of Christendom 
in support of the Creeds and the Canon of Scripture, of which 
the Bishops were the custodians; because the Gnostics pleaded 
that their peculiar doctrines had come down to them by a secret 
tradition from the Apostles. Against such a claim it was both 
legitimate and conclusive to trace the tradition of orthodox teaching 
through so many consentient lines back to their Apostolic founders. 
The question of the relation of these successions to the validity 
of Sacraments arose later, in regard to the reconciliation of schis- 
matics. Was their baptiem valid, or must they be rebaptized ? 
Were their Orders valid, or must their priests be reordained ? Mr. 
Turner sketches with admirable lucidity the course of the contro- 
versy up to the final conclusion of Augustine, that all Sacraments 
outside the Qaurch were valid, if they were duly administered ; 
or, as the great Father himself expressed it, “ if what is accepted 
and done is accepted and done as in the true Church.”” Even more 
important than Augustine’s conclusion is the principle upon which 
he basedit ; namely, that in the administration of every Sacrament 
it is not the minister who acts but Christ Himself. Mr. Turner 
is of course justified in pointing out that the schismatics, whose 
Sacraments Augustine allowed, had all received episcopal ordi- 
nation ; but if Augustine were alive to-day we fancy that he would 
find no difficulty in extending his argument to cover many of our 
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present schismatics, because. his mind was clear on the fundamental 
point that the grace of Orders, as of all other Sacraments, was 
supplied direotly by Christ, and not, as a popular mechanical view 
holds, conveyed through a long channel of Bishops from the 
Apostles. 

Of the remaining essays we have not space to speak in detail. 
Canon Mason writes on “ Early Conceptions of the Church,” Dr. 
Frere on “ Early Forms of Ordination,” and Mr. Brightman on 
“Terms of Communion and Ministration of the Sacraments.” 
Dr. Frere’s paper, which breaks new ground, is particularly 
interesting. In Mr. Brightman’s will be found a discussion of the 
question raised by Canon Wilson about the minister of the various 


Sacraments. 





SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY.* 

Tue force of heredity has seldom been more strikingly displayed 
than in the achievements of Sir Walliam Ramsay, the only child 
of parents whose ancestors had for generations been distinguished 
in science, pure or applied. From childhood Ramsay was of an 
investigating turn, not specially bookish or given to organized 
games, but active in mind and body, a splendid swimmer, a fearless 
boat-sailer (with great powers of endurance in rowing, walking, 
and climbing), an exceptional knack of acquiring languages, and 
a taste for music. He was not distinguished either at school 
or at Glasgow Academy or University; but that was not his 
fault. He entered the University very young, and, apparently 
at the express wish of his mother, who hoped he would enter the 
ministry, took up the Arts course—Greck, Latin, and Philosophy— 
in none of which subjects he felt any interest. But he worked 
at chemistry by himself. He was always experimenting, and early 
acquired remarkable skill in glass-blowing—an invaluable asset 
in after life. He had no regular instruction in chemistry until 
he had been three years at Glasgow University, when he worked 
in Tatlock’s laboratory after his College classes were over. From 
thistime onward Science claimed him as herown. In 1870he wentio 
Heidelberg to work with Bunsen, but soon moved on to Tiibingen, 
taking his Ph.D. in 1872. He worked tremendously hard under 
Fittig, but found time for skating, base-ball with his American 
friends, billiards and dancing, to say nothing of German and Italian. 
When he was appointed in 1874 assistant to the Professor of 
Chemistry in Glasgow University, there was no provision for teaching 
organic chemistry, no science degree, and most of his pupils were 
medical students. Ramsay was from the first vigorously engaged 
in research work in continvence of his investigations at Tibingen, 
mostly alone, but for a while assisted by his friend Sir James Dobbie. 
Repeated failures to obtain other posts had led him to contemplate 
entering business as a manufacturing chemist, when he was 
appointed Professor at Bristol in 1880. From this date his rise 
to eminence was rajid and uninterrupted. Though at first the 
duties of his post gave him little time for original work, he was 
soon busy learning how to dye—an hereditary art in his father’s 
family—contributing papers to the Chemical Socmety, and, in 
conjunction with his colleague Professor Young, engaged for several 
years in important investigations into thermodynamical relations. 
He succeeded Professor Alfred Marshall as Principal in 1881, the 
year of his marriage, and justified the confidence of his predecessor 
that the destinies of the College were safe in the hands of a “strong 
man.” The post was anything but a sinecure; the College was 
embarrassed financially, and Ramsay, who had offered to forgo 
part of his salary in 1884, threw himself with the greatest energy 
into the movement—crowned with success in 1889—for securing 
State aid for the new English provincial Colleges. Meanwhile he 
had been appointed Professor of Chemistry at University College, 
London, in 1887, a post held from the first by chemists of the 
highest rank and furnished with great traditions. 

Investigations into the molecular weight of metals occupied 
him in the earlier years of his London Professorship, but his 
research work culminated in the famous collaboration with 
Lord Rayleigh which resulted in the isolation of the argon 
series in 1894-1898. The ground had been cleared by Lord 
Rayleigh’s laborious and exhaustive researches into the relative 
densities of gases. The problem was stated in 1892, and 
Ramsay was the first to attack it experimentally. His recog- 
nition of terrestrial helium, and his prediction and discovery 
of the other companion gases of argon, completed his momentous 
researches in this sphere. Though he showed extraordinary 
manipulative skill in the difficult and delicate experiments which 
he subsequently conducted in examining the emanations from 
ralium, his published statements on the utilization of radio-active 
change to effect the transmutation of elements have not been 
confirmed by other experimenters. The record of the remaining 
years of his life is one of ceaseless activity and little relaxation, 
though he always contrived to combine pleasure with business on 
his numerous visits to foreign countries. He was President of 
three Scientific Societics, and fulfilled endless public engage- 
ments, attending International Congresses, visiting India on 


* Sir William Rameay, K.C.B., F.R.S.: Memorials of his Life and Work. 
By Sir William A, Tilden, F.R.S. London: Maemillan and Co, [10s, net.) 
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official business connected with the Tata Foundation, lecturing 
in Vienna, Geneva, and at the Sorbonne, delivering the Presidential! 
Address at the British Association in 1911, and taking an active 
part for many years on the Sewage Commission. In 1904 he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Chemistry. The possibility 
of the transmutation of elements was dealt with in his Presidential 
Addresses to the Chemical Societyin 1909 and to the British Associa- 
tion in 1911, In the latter he also uttered a vigorous protest 
against our waste of coal. Retiring from his Professorship in 
1912, he bought a place near High Wycombe, and had settled in 
it by Midsummer, 1914. On the outbreak of the war he joined 
the Royal Society Committee, was urgent in his representations 
to the Government about making cotton contraband, and in other 
ways was active in war work, until his health suddenly failed at 
the close of 1915, and after months of suffering, patiently borne, 
he passed away in July, 1916. 

Sir William Tilden reviews Ramsay's views on education 
in an interesting chapter. Ramsay condemned the Act of 1870 
for not exacting the obligation of National Service in return fot 
free education. He was permanently impressed by the advan- 
tages of the German University system, especially in regard 
to the method of conferring degrees and the prominence 
assigned to the Philosophical Faculty, with Research as its watch- 
word, and its aim the pursuit of wisdom as its own reward. The 
chief function of a University was, in his opinion, to increase 
knowledge by research, and as he held that invention and discovery 
were the true keys to progress, and that the classical languages 
and literatures were in reality relics of a past civilization and 
utterly out of touch with modern ideas, he was a determined 
opponent of the classical curriculum, as maintained in the older 
A favourite axiom of his was that no man was a 
good teacher who was not a good learner; i.e.,aninvestigator. Only 
inventors could teach how to invent and discover the inventive 
faculty. He consistently opposed examination by examiners 
who had had no part in the instruction of the pupil. Of Ramsay’s 
travels in both hemispheres Sir William Tilden gives us an excellent 
account. His visit to India was perhaps the most stimulating 
of all these tours, but his trip to Finland in 1907, where he fore- 
gathered with many of his clan settled there, was rich in interest 
and refreshment; and Professor W. P. Ker writes a charming 
account of their joint excursion to Iceland. 

Summing up Ramsay's character, Sir William Tilden gives many 
proofs of his vivacity, geniality, sympathy, and benevolence, 
Though he drifted far from the rigid orthodoxy in which he had 
been brought up, he continued all his life to conform to, and value, 
religious observances, and never ‘“‘ made a mock of holy things.” 
Some of his dearest friends, and he had a genius for friendship, 
were ministers, theologians,and humanists. Hislifewas in themain 
singularly happy, whether at home or in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, amongst his colleagues and students. He was not spoiled 
by success or honours; his mistakes and imprudences weve 
attributable to his optimism and eagerness; while his achieve 
ments and his enthusiasm for scientific research have securely 
established his fame among the master-builders of chemistry. 





THE LOWLAND SCOTS REGIMENTS.* 
A STRIKING and distinctive dress and the romantic associations, 
literary and historical, of the Highlands may be held in large 
measure responsible for having made the Highland regiments of the 
British Army familiar even in quarters inaccessible to the fame of 
other corps. The Highlanders have a magnificent record, full of 
gallant deeds and moving incidents, whether it be the Black Watch and 
Camerons at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, the Seaforths under Havelock 
at Lucknow, the Gordons at Elandslaagte and in Afghanistan, the old 
91st on board the sinking ‘ Birkenhead,’ the Highland Light Infantry 
at Vittoria, or the 93rd with Colin Campbell at Balaclava. It is 
indeed to be feared that south of the Tweed their great achiovements 
have been allowed to obscure those of the Lowland regiments, and 
that there is a tendency to credit the kilted corps with every exploit 
of Scotland’s soldiers. But in the Scottish Divisions of the New 
Army who won their spurs so splendidly at Loos, round the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt, and on the stubbornly disputed slopes of Hill 70, 
there were almost as many representatives of Lowland as of Highland 
units, and the military record of the Lowlands was already long and 
honourable before the Highlander made himself seriously felt beyond 
his native glens. The men who gave Edward I. so hard a fight at 
Falkirk and who avenged Falkirk at Bannockburn, the “ stubborn 
spearmen *’ who formed the ‘* dark impenetrable wood ” of Flodden, 
were mainly Lowlanders. The names of the Scottish soldiers in the 
French and Swedish service, the Quentin Durwards and Dugald 
Dalgettys of real life, to whose valour the Germans paid the com 
pliment of beating the Scots march in the hope that they might be 
mistaken for Scots, are redolent of Lothians and Borders, not oi 
Inverness. The earliest battle-honour on any Highland colour it 


* The Lowland Scots Regiments : their Origin, Character, and Services. Edited for 
the Lowland Scots Association by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt, Glasgow: Jamey 
MacLehose and Song, (21s, net.) 
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“ Guadaloupe, 1759,” and long before the Black Watch saw their 
first foreign battlefield at Fontenoy the six Lowland regiments, 
horse and foot, had won imperishable glory. No Highland unit 
marched in Merlborough’s armies, but the Royal Scots and the Greys 
had the lion’s share in the storming of the Schellenberg, that too 
little valued prelude to Blenheim, and they with the Scots Fusiliers 
and Cameronians bear on their colours the no mes of all Marlborough’s 
famous quartet of victories. In the six battalions of astonishing 
infantry who accomplished the marvel of Minden there was no kilted 
unit, but the Scottish Borderers wear the roses on Minden Day. 
The Lowland Scots Association wes then happily inspired in its 
production of ihis handsome volume, which gives in authoritative 
and readable form histories of the six distinguished Lowland regi- 
ments—Secots Greys, Scots Guards, Royal Scots, Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles). A section, as a rule written by an old officer of the regiment, 


is allotted to each corps, and Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has acted as | 


editor, contributes an interesting if somewhat discursive Introduc- 
tion; but he should not have been guilty of the unscholarly lapse 
of talking about “ arrow fire.” Tho illustrations showing the uni- 
forms worn at different periods are excellent, and it was a happy idea 
to inelude the various regimental marches as an appendix. 
appendix might well have been devoted to the battle-honours, 
badges, and mottoes, and the omission of a bibliography is an over- 
sight. The editorial authority might also have been exerted to 
secure rather greater uniformity of treatment. 
enough, been taken as the limit of the period covered, but Mr. 
Andrew Ross breaks off the stories of the old 26th Cameronians and 
0th Perthshire Light Infantry in 1881, when these regiments were 
united. He entirely omits the fine services of the 2nd Battalion in 
South Africa, where the 4th Battalion, formerly the 2nd Lanark 
Militia, also did good work. Colonel Toogood, on the other hand, 
goes so far into 1914 that he mentions the raising by the Scots 
Fusiliers of their Service Battalions. A special feature of General 
Wilkinson's chapter on the K.O.S.B. is his careful account of the old 
Militia and Volunteer battalions, and of their conversion respectively 
into Special Reserve and Territorials. But Major Haldane, though 


Another | 


1914 has, naturally | 








he describes the Queen's Edinburgh and other Volunteer battalions | 


of the Royal Scots in their Volunteer days, omits to trace their 
fortunes under the Territorial scheme. But these are minor 
blemishes, and the different contributors have in their various ways 
made good use of the none too ample space at their disposal. Major 
Haldane, for example, rightly devotes nearly half his pages to the 
earliest days of the Royal Scots, who can not merely trace a con- 
nexion through Hepburn’s regiment in the French service with the 
Seottish Archers and Gardes Ecossais of France, but are descended 
in unbroken succession from the famous Green Brigade of Gustavus 
Adolphus. The Royal Scots could hardly be given battle-honours 
now for Breitenfeld and for their other great deeds in France and 
Flanders, in Poland and Italy, and in every quarter of Germany 
before 1661 (since they take rank in the British Army from their 
return home in that year), but it would be a graceful act to grant them 
some ‘‘ honour ” for their subsequent services under Turenne. Mr. 
Andrew Ross, who writes a well *‘ documented ”’ account of the raising 
of the Cameronians and of their baptism of fire at Dunkeld, devotes 
rather disproportionate space to Corunna in order to utilize an un- 
published Order Book of Colonel William Maxwell’s, who commanded 
the regiment in that campaign, but it is odd that he does not quote 
the excellent letters of Colonel Cranston, killed when commending 
the Cameronians at Malplaquet. His note on the raising of the 
Seottish Borderers is also authoritative, and his section on the Dis- 
banded Lowland Regiments contains much useful information, 
though he omits to mention that Sir John Moore first saw active 
service as an Ensign in the 82nd (Hamilton) Regiment of 1778. 
Captain C. B, Balfour traces the Scots Guards back to the Scottish 
forces raised to assist Ulster in 1642, and his account is a model of 
a short story of a great regiment. Only the Greys have had rather 
Jess than justice done them: one would like to know Sir James 
Balfour Paul's authority for stating that they were in India in 
1843. 

One thing stands out clearly from all these narratives. The Low- 
land regiments have suffered to a marked degree from the lack of 
aystem with which battle-honours have been awarded. Those regi- 
ments who fought in the campaigns of the seventeenth end early part 
of the eighteenth centuries have come off very unfairly, and in these 
wars few saw such fighting as did the Lowland regiments. Honours 
are not given for reverses, even when, like Fontenoy, they were more 
creditable to the vanquished troops than many a victory, but if we 
cannot *‘ honour” Steenkirk and Landen, where all five Lowland 
infantry regiments were engaged, or Fontenoy, where all but the 
Cameronians were present, or the less known but not less glorious 
Lauffeldt, in which the Scots Guards, Fusiliers, and Borderers all 
shared and the Greys anticipated their Waterloo laurels in the 
great charge which extricated the imperilled infantry, it is clearly 
disproportionate that for all Marlborough’s ten campaigns only four 
honours should have been given. Even ‘* Minden” is net enough 


for the Scottish Borderers’ five successful campaigns, including at 
least three other general actions, uader Ferdinand of Brunswick. 








| ducing some kettles of burnt champagne at two a.m.” 


The Scots Guards, too, have nothing whatever to show for their 
share in the winning of Canada in Germany between 1760 and 1762 
Similarly the Scots Fusiliers, who helped to defend Sicily against 
Murat from 1806 to 1814, a service of vital importance to our naval 
hold on the Mediterranean, have nothing to record their repulse of 
Murat’s attempted invasion of September, 1810, or their part in 
Bentinck’s under-valued capture of Genoa in 1814. But in the 
Napoleonic Wars the Lowland regiments were none too lucky in 
seeing service. The Royal Scots and Scots Guards alone have the 
great Peninsular names on their colours, for though the Cameronians 
returned to Portugal in 1811, Walcheren fever relegated them tg 
garrison. duty. The Greys, unluckier still, saw no foreign seryica 
between the Duke of York's expulsion from Holland in 1794 anq 
the crowning mercy of Waterloo. But if the Lowlander got Jess 
than his share of distinction then, since August 4th, 1914, he hes 
had full measure, and when at last the Lowland Scots Asso iation 
can resume the story of their soldiers one volume will hardly sufficea 
for the tale of Mons and Loos, of Hill 60 and Gallipoli, of Ypres and 
Delville Wood. 





MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM HICKEY.* 

Ix common with many other periodicals, the Spectator welcomed 
the first volume of the Memoirs of William Hickey, on account of 
its human and historical interest, and its fund of entertainment, 
We may say at once that in Vol. IT., which covers the period from 
1775 to 1782, we have Mr. Hickey at his liveliest, and also in the 
frankest mood of self-revelation. In this he recalls Pepys, though 
he seldom apologizes for his peccadilloes, or indulges in self-deprecia. 
tion. Here are two sentences, not perhaps of much intrinsic interest, 
but highly characteristic -of the man. While living in Berners 
Street, at the end of 1776— 

““T often attended the theatre in the evening, went sometimes 
to the opera, and occasionally mixed with my former profligate 
associates of both sexes.” 

“It being the general custom of Bengal in those days to drink 

freely, and to assemble in numerous parties at each other's houses, 
I who had always been disposed to convivielity, soon rendered my- 
self conspicuous, and by the splendour of my entertainments 
gained the reputation of being the best host in Calcutta.” 
We do not for a moment suppose that Mr. Hickey here claimed 
more then his due. It was a fundamental rule of life with him to 
“do you well.’ He understood the art, though he did not know the 
phrase which, in some circles before the war, summed up the 
Whole Duty of Man. It implied, in Mr. Hickey’s era and society, 
the capacity to drink your guests to bed—porsibly below the table. 
Criticism has been defined as the adventures of the soul among 
masterpieces. Mr. Hickey’s criticism of one aspect of life, in which 
he took a very frank and profound interest, might be described as 
the adventures of the oesophagus among banquets. He went tox 
Lord Mayor's dinner, and was moderately well pleascd, though dis- 
gusted by the scramble for food at the lower tables, where the 
manners of the guests seern to have been borrowed from the north 
side of Regent's Park—inside the railings. He had “ the glorious 
thought,” as President of the Catch Club in Calcutta, of “ intro- 
Mr. Hickey 
had the Dickens gusto in writing about food and drink. He found, 
by the way, an excellently solid but plain dinner at Easthourne’s 
only inn, for which the charge was Js. 6d. per head, with a sound 
wine free, because it had paid no duty. Mr. Hickey writes with 
similar zest and candour about his other pleasures in life, one 
of which wes travel and perpetual change of companions and 
environment. 

Between his twenty-sixth and thirty-third years Mr. Hickey, 
whose father, Joseph Hickey, was a friend of Burke and Goldsmith, 
voyaged to Kingston, Jamaica, with the intention of joining the 
attorneys there, but found them a close Trade Union, with a 
strictly limited membership ; he visited the plantations, and dis- 
courses of slaves whose masters were kind and wise, and of those 
who were otherwise. He comes home to rest at Erith and play 
about London. He makes a long stay at the Cape on his way to 
Caleutta, where he speedily establishes himself in a fine practice 
as Attorney and Proctor, aided by the influence his many friends 
This he suddenly abandoned, for the lights of 

“The idea of visiting my old haunts having 


could command. 
London beckoned. 
once got into my giddy brain, I had neither prudence nor fortitude 
enough to resist.”” So he comes home vid Holland ; and one is charmed 
to follow him in his adventures in London, hisexcursions to Margate 
and Paris, his first meeting with Charlotte Barry, who seems to have 
been the only woman that he ever really loved— though perhaps 
Vol. IIT. may correct this assumption. By the end of this volume 
he has his Charlotte at Lisbon, on his way yet once more to the 
East. 

There are many passages in the London days which recall the 
matter and manner of Tom Jones, particularly the account on 
p. 310 et seq. of what followed a dinner “ with a jovial set at Wilber- 
force Bird's in Wood Street, Cheapside, where we drank a larg? 

* Memoirs of William Hickey: Vol. IT, (1775-1732), Edited by Alfred Speacer 
Londen: Hurst and Blackett, (12s, dd, not. 
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quantity of wine,’ thereafter setting out to finish the night at 
Malby’s :— 

“4 hackney coach being sent for, six of us crammed ourselves 

into it—Bob Pott, Coombe, Shakspear, Lord Fielding, Vaughan 
and myself. We had got as far as Ludgate Hill on our way to 
Covent Garden, when Pott, thinking the coachman did not drive 
fast enough, damned his blood and bid him move on. . . . After 
a short but sharp conflict they tumbled together off the box into 
the street.” 
A mob collects; there is a free fight, during which the three wiser 
and soberer diners disappear, leaving ‘‘ Vaughan, Pott and myself 
to be violently seized and dragged to the watch-house in Fleet 
market.’’ The police and other complainers are about to be mollified 
on a cash basis, but Pott, “ in one of his wicked and facetious fits, 
must have some fun before he paid,’’ and thus addresses the con- 
stable of the night, “‘ a respectable-looking person,” who was only 
too anxious to get rid of them :— 

“No, no! I pretest against the doling out of cash, so proceed, 

sir, to do your duty. Observe, I am a profound lawyer, deeply read 
in the statutes since the establishment of the Englishman’s pride 
and glory, Magna Charta, so stand by, my old cock, and let me see 
that I do not catch you tripping, for blood and hounds! if I do 1'll 
cireumfloborate you and all your base understrappers. ’ 
After a page or two of spirited debate, in which the respectable- 
looking constable makes a fair showing, the door is opened by two 
guineas to the coachman and two more to the people of the watch, 
and the ‘‘ bleods’”’ depart, ‘‘ cheered by the hearty huzzas of all 
present, the spectators declaring we had acted like gentlemen.” 


“ 


One finds still more vivid lights thrown upon the standard of | 
taste and propriety which ruled the ‘*‘ best people,’ among whom | 
Mr. Hickey’s lot was cast. When he has to be costumed in haste, 
and also in liquor, for a fancy dress ball, his sister sees nothing amiss 
in putting him into the white habit of a nun ; and the people at the 
ball accept the spectacle of a drunken nun as an admirable occasion 
for facetiousness. (Of this escapade, however, Mr. Hickey was 
somewhat ashamed next morning.) It was considered a capital 
piece of humour, when a very stout lady was being hoisted on board 
ship in a chair, to swing her up to the yardarm or thereby ; or— 
Mr. Hickey himself was the victim in this case—to lay a lighted taper 
upon the boot of a man sound asleep in his clothes, and leave it 
there till he was wakened by a painful burn, which forced him to lie 
on a sofa for a week, and which might have crippled him for life. 
In Caleutta, *‘ the barbarous custom of pelleting each other across 
the table with little balls of bread made like pills, which was even 
practised by the fair sex,”’ did not end until a Captain Morrison 
instituted reprisals with a whole leg of mutton, knocking the offender 
off his chair, and in the duel which followed shooting him through 
the body, ‘‘ from which he never completely recovered.” 





But Mr. Hickey was not solely a roisterer and high liver. He was a 
keen observer of men and things, a shrewd judge of character, 
as the little sketch of Captain Bentley, in the chapter ‘‘ On Board the | 
Nassau,” plainly shows. His account of the Hastings-Clavering 
Dispute and the Grand-Francis Action is intimate and entertaining. 
In Caleutta, as ‘“ the Gentleman Attorney,” he worked hard and 
steadily for the position which he made and then freakishly aban- 
doned. He associated with many people of worth and note, and with 
few who had not some points of human interest to arrest his prehensile 
attention. We are glad to know that there is unpublished material 
enough for a third volume, carrying on his memoirs beyond his 
thirty-third year. It will be very welcome. Mr. Hickey, among 
many other virtues, has the knack of taking his readers completely 
“away from the war.” 





NOTES OF A NOMAD.* 
Duty or pleasure has taken Lady Jephson to many places, and 
her ‘*‘ Notes ” on them are full of interest, even though the majority 
of those places are already well known. Among the paths taken 
hy her, less trodden by the ordinary traveller, are the Belkans, 
a corner of Asiatic Turkey, end West Africa. The chapter on 
life in the Niger Coast Protectorate, where Sir Alfred Jephson 
was Agent-General between the years 1892 and 1898, is however 
disappointing. Most people know little of exisf€nce in these “‘ out- 
posts of Empire,’ and for our part we would gladly have sacrificed 
the details of society doings at Cannes, with which this chapter 
maceountably closes, for a fuller account of the years on the Niger 
Coast. The most attractive part of the book is that which describes 
Lady Jephson’s early days in Canada and the life of English and 
French Canadians in the Province of Quebec. English readers 
will remark with pride that, after having seen some of the most 
glorious places of the earth, she yet has a word of praise for the 
modest beauty of the Isle of Wight, its ‘“‘ undeniable fascination,” 
and the “ subtle charm which endears it everlastingly.”” While 
at East Cowes she saw something of the Court at Osborne, and 
hes interesting stories to relate of Queen Victoria and the notable 
people who visited her or were in her entourage. Indeed, throughout 
the book the company to which we are introduced is of the most fllus- 





trious. Kings and Queens, Princes and Princesses, Popes and Ambas- | 
sadorm, great writers and painters, and notable people of many lands | 


* Nites fa Nemad, By Lady Jephson, London: Hiutchinson & Co, [12s. ¢d,nct,} 
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crowd the pages, and anecdotesabound. Some of the best stories are 
those of Pope Leo XIII., renowned for his wit and resource, and 
one that has a special interest at the present time is of the reproof 
given by him to Count Herbert Bismarck. Leo XIII. had granted 
aninterview to the Kaiser, and was much incensed because Count 
Herbcrt Bismarck insisted on pushing his way into the audience 
chamber with his Imperial master. The Pope made a pointed comment 
on hisaction. ‘*‘ Do you know who I am?’ demanded the Count. 
‘I am the great Bismarck’s son.’ ‘ Ah,’ said the Pope, ‘ that 
explains, but does not excuse, your conduct.’”’ Another amusing 
story, illustrative of Teutonic arrogance towards women, is told 
of Herr Miither, German secretary to Queen Victoria. Observing 
Lady Jephson reading Dante in Italian, he remarked: ‘‘ You 
see, whatever you may know, you can never attain the exact 
knowledge of a really learned man, therefore why trouble your 
brains about it?’? An admirable precept for artists is that 
written in Lady Jephson’s album by the famous Carolus Duran: 
“L’artiste doit aimer la gloire plus que l’argent, l'art plus que 
la gloire, la Nature plus que l’art.’’ The book includes an account 
of Lady Jephson’s two months (which she spent partly as a prisoner) in 
Germany in July and August, 1914. It is pleasant to read the 
tributes she is able to pay to the kindness of certain of the 
doctors at Nauheim—kindness for which the unfortunate Germans 
were penalized later by their officials! The attitude of the majority 
of the people, however, was insolent. and overbearing. One 
example must suffice. On the door of the church where the 


| little colony of prisoners went to service the following notice was 


one day affixed: **‘ We have smashed your army on the Continent 
of France, and we will smesh you if you dare to ring your bell.” 





FICTION. 
THE SINGER.* 

PAULINE CLINTON-FIENNES, to whom the title-réle is assigned in 
The Singer, was by no means one of the ‘‘ mediocrities with double 
names.”’ She had charm, great natural gifts, cultivated by assiduous 
study at the Royal College, the will to sueceed—everything, in fact, 
calculated to ensure eminence in her profession. And she wes not 
a sentimental girl. But all the same she succumbed to the fascina- 
tions of Dr. Carnovius. He was a German, but it was before the 
war. Moreover he, too, possessed many gifts and accomplishments 
and introductions, and had the entrée into the best English society. 
Also he was a great art connoisseur, promised to launch her in Ger- 
many, end was as good as his word. Tewas a singularly handsome 
man with a nobly carved forchead, a well-shaped nose, and a 
well-modelled chin. ‘‘The only touch that jarred on an otherwise 
handsome face was the slightly pendulous lower lip,'red and full.”’ 
Unfortunately Pauline was not a lip—or at least a lower-lip—reader, 
Furthermore, in spite of her reputation as a singer, she only com- 
manded a fee of five guineas, and Dr. Carnovius opened to her the 
doors of El Dorado. It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Carnovius’s 
interest in coast erosion was a convenient pretext for other activities 
of a secret and sinister character. But Pauline did not discover this 
till long after they were married, and she never wholly escaped from 
the spell of his magnetic personality. How by the aid of a wicked 
German Baroness a document of the utmost importance was stolen 
and conveyed to Germany ; how a brilliant journalist-novelist got 
on her trail, and how Pauline patriotically stole it back and entrusted 
it to a French officer engaged on secret service in Brussels ; what 
Dr. Carnovius did when his wife confessed to her theft, and how 
he and Pauline and the Beroness and the French officer fared in 
the sequel—all this and much more is narrated in the richly 
coloured sequel. Tike Singer is a lively melodrama told in spirited 
style on conventional lines, with vigorous and slightly luscious 
sketches of society in a Bloomsbury boarding-house, the stately 
and suburban homes of England, and in Weimar and Berlin. 





Twelve Birthdays. By Winifred F. Peck. (John Murray. 6s. net.)— 
If, as the title-page indicates, this is a first novel, it displays a 
great deal of promise for the future of its author. The book is 
written with a sense of humour which seldom scintillates into the 
cheap epigram. Considerable art, too, is displayed in the way in 
which the author, by merely giving pictures of the hero's birthdays, 
contrives to convey to the reader a detailed description of a largo 
circle of people, most of whom live vividly before his eyes. The 
heroine of the book is the hero’s mother, the bride of his war- 
wedding on his twenty-third birthday being so much a stranger 
to the story that she is comparatively uninteresting. It is to ke 
hoped that the author, who has devoted so much time end labour 
to the elaboration of her story, will not yield to the temptations 
of rapid writing, but will rather work faithfully at the slow and 
patient evolution of her art. 

READABLE Novers.—The Riddle of the Purple Emperor. By 
Thomas W. and Mary E. Hanshew. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Gs )—A jewel mystery whichis unravelled by the ingenious person wha 
has been presented in an earlier story by the authors.——fose o 


- 


* The Singer, By W, J, Eccott, London: W, Blackwood and Sons, 6s, n¢ t.J 
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Paradise. By Grace Miller White. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The 
story of an American girl reared in the wilds who makes good when 
her father's death leaves her dependent on her own resources.—— 
Great Posessions. By David Grayson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Studies of rural life in New England. The enjoyment of the 
author in his “‘ great possessions *’ of the sights and sounds of the 
country is very restful in these strenuous days. The book is a 
charming pastoral. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
(Notice in this column does not neceszarily preciude subsequent review.) 





Tue June Montutres.—The place of honour in the Nineteenth 
Century is given to Canon William Barry's “ Shall England Save 
Austria?” His answer is an emphatic ‘“ No” :— 

“ If we aftempt to save Austria, taking her word that Federation 

is to be had for the asking, we shall not liberate the nations held 
by her in chains ; but we shall ‘ trustfully and generously ’ prepare 
the destruction of the British Empire, though we should have broken 
the Germans in the West, and compelled them to sign peace at 
Brussels, For with Austria saved, Pan-Germanism will be able to 
conquer the world.” 
Under the title of “‘ Irish Grievances *’ Mr. Harold Cox deals faith- 
fully with ‘“‘ Under-Taxed Ireland.”” ‘ The men whose battle-cry 
is Ireland a Nation think it no sheme that the whole cost of her 
national defence should be born by an Alien Power, and that she 
should in addition receive a charitable dole of two millions a year 
from England the enemy.’ Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger discusses 
“The Dutch-German Railways and their Significance,” advancing 
the view that we must be prepared to support Holland by 
throwing “fresh armies into a new field of operations.” Staff- 
Paymaster Cyril Cox, R.N.R., is not quite so confident as 
Mr. Cope Cornford, whose article is mentioned below, as to the 
material value of the Zeebrugge-Ostend enterprise. A remarkable 
tribute to the late Mr. C. F. Keary is paid by no fewer than eight 
men of letters, including Messrs. Walter Herries Pollock, E. V. 
Lucas, Maurice Hewlett, and Sir Sidney Low. Mr. Louis Delune 
contributes a Gounod birth-centenary article.——-In the Fort- 
nightly Mr. Frederic Harrison, continuing his ‘* Obiter Scripta,” 
discusses, among other topics, the defects of Parliamentarism in a 
war against Kaiserism :— 

‘** All our disasters and our blunders can be ultimately traced to 
this: that from the inveterate tradition of centuries we put trust 
in the majority of Parliament ; we can only think Parliamentarily, 
and look to Parliamentary tactics as the road to victory. It would 
be idle to raise an academic argument about Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in peace and normal times. In war and in revolution, I say, 
it means disaster, confusion, ruin; and we are in war and in 
revolution.” 

* Politicus”’ deals with ‘“‘ Germany's Natural Wealth,’’ which 
included, even within her 1914 frontiers, more than one-half of the 
coal of all Europe, and twice as much coal as the United Kingdom 
possesses. Mr. Archibald Hurd, describing the Zeebrugge-Ostend 
adventure, while giving full credit for the resource and gallantry 
exhibited, thinks it well to warn us ageinst naval enterprises of a 
speculative character. ‘‘ The Navy is not a free agent, any more 
than the British Army is a free agent. Both are mortgaged 
to a great cause.’ Mr. E. H. Wilcox in “‘ The Root Causes of 
Russia’s Collapse ’’ describes the tregi-comedy of our Ally’s failure 
to provide herself with war material. ‘ Y.”’ calls upon Holland to 
strike a blow for civilization before her chance of recovering her 
old place in the councils of Europe slips from her grasp. Mrs. Drew 
discusses the intellectual and spiritual relations of Acton and 
Gladstone. Matthew Arnold said that ‘“ Gladstone influences 
all around him but Acton. It is Acton who influences Gladstone.” 
‘“* Speculations,” by Mr. John Galsworthy; “ A Last Word on 
Cardinal Newman,’ by Mr. W. 8. Lilly; and “ Irish National 
Leaders and a Federal Solution,’’ by Mr. John McGrath, give further 
variety to a very interesting number.——In the Contemporary 
the first article is by Mr. Hugh A. Law, M.P., who argues against 
Conscription for Ireland. ‘* Nothing will bring about a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Great Britain but visible proof that Irish 
self-government is an accomplished fact.” He does not believe 
that there is any pro-German party in Ireland, “ though there is 
an anti-British.”” “‘An Old Mazzinian” deals with “Italy and 
the Jugo-Slavs”” ; Mr. J. M. Robertson, discussing “‘ The Idea of a 
Labour, Party,” repudiates as a highly improbable development 
a Labour Party “ managed by ‘ producers’ of brain work, who in 
turn are managed by the managers of the Fabian Society.’’ Admiral 
Penrose Fitzgerald in “Sea Power Wins” upholds the economic 


boycott, enforced by sea-power, as “the one thing which will 
eventually bring Germany to book’’; the majority of the Sea 
Powers could declare submarine warfare illegal, and treat sub- 
marine crews as pirates. Among other topics are “* The Magna Charta 
of Modern Studies,” by Mr. Herbert Hall; ** The Higher Direction of 
Industry,” by Mr. Ernrst J. P. Benn ; and “‘ The Education of the 
Working Classes,” by Mr. Albert Mansbridge. 


In the National 
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Review the writer of ‘“ Episodes of the Month” assures the. faint- 
hearted that ‘ we literally can’t lose this war—which the over- 
whelming mass of Americans, Britons, and. Frenchmen are deter. 
mined to win—except through political cowardree or political 
treachery. Frozen-footed Financiers and gibbering Politicians must 
equaly get this central dominating idea into their heads.” Mr. 
Maxse has unlimited trust in our Navy, Army, and airmen; he 
believes in General Foch and in M. Clemenceau—of whom Mr. H. M, 
Hyndman writes with sympathetic appreciation in this review— 
but he states plainly and temperately his distrust of a New Gang 
no more competent to make war than the Old Gang from which 
in large ‘measure it derives. Mr. Maxse expects the German 
High Seas Fleet to come out at the culmination of Germany's 
supreme land offensive—which, even if it were successful, 
would not decide the issue. Mr. Cope Cornford relates in 
detail the story of the Zeebrugge-Ostend adventure, whose re- 
sults he regards as substantially valuable, apart from its effect 
on German moral ; Mr. Hugh M. Stutficld warns the Roman Church 
that ‘‘in face of continued acts of aggression" the Entente may be 
forced “ to reconsider our aititude towards the Papal organization 
as a whole ’’ ; and Lord Rhondda is praised by Mr. M. H. Temple as 
the doyen of the Food Controllers of the world ; “ for many months 
he, and he alone, stood between the Government and revolution.’’—— 
Blackwood’s mainteins its reputation as the Service magazine. 
There is a first instalment of ‘‘ Five Months with the German Raider 
‘ Wolf,’ ”’ written by a passenger in the ‘ Hitachi Maru,’ the Japanese 
mail steamer picked up by the ‘ Wolf’ two days out from Colombo, 
and kept in hand for about six weeks, when she was sunk after 
having ‘“‘ performed a kind of naval goose-step for the delectation 
of the ‘ Wolf.’”’ ‘Contact’ continues his detailed and vivid 
“ Flight Errants,’’ dealing partly with a period when the Flying 
Hun was the “top dog”; “ Ba-Ture”’ sets forth the work of 
“A Nigerian Column”; and Mr. Wallace Ellison prolongs his 
** Adventures in German Captivity,’’ reproducing a scrap of diary, 
written to clear of responsibility for the captives’ attempted prison- 
breaking a German warder who “ was a very good fellow.” 


Fighting for Peece. By Henry Van Dyke, D.C.L. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Dr. Van Dyke in the swnmer of 1913 went to 
Holland as United States Minister, “ as an envoy of the world peace 
founded on justice which is America’s great desire.’ President 
Wilson and his representative were then looking forward to a third 
International Peace Conference. They still anticipate it ; but not 
until “ the military forces of Germany are broken, and the predatory 
Potsdam gang which rules themis broughtlow.”” Dr. Van Dyke, who 
since the beginning of the war has been one of the strongest and 
most brilliant exponents of anti-Germanism in the United States, 
writes very pleasantly of his life in Holland before the storm-clouds 
broke. When the state of war was established, to his ordinary 
duties were added those of transport agent, and, still more necessary, 
of banker, to the thousands of home-seeking and very homesick 
Americans, who flocked into Holland from Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and parts of Switzerlend. On many nights he never got 
his clothes off. And very soon after, Holland became the asylum 
and clearing-house for Belgian refugees, swept from their homes 
by the broom of the War God. “ Rosendaal, the Dutch custom- 
house town on the way to Antwerp, claims fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. In two nights at least forty thousand refugees poured 
into the place. In one ward were a score of the most 
ancient women I have ever seen, who had made the flight on foot. 
: Another room was for babies born in the terror and the 
flight.” From ‘“* The Werwolf at Large ’’ Dr. Van Dyke passes to 
discuss German diplomacy, which leads him naturally into a 
‘* Dialogue on Peace between a Householder and a Burglar.” As 
for the Pax Humana, to secure which Dr. Van Dyke’s country has 
entered the war, its essential terms, as he sees them, are Restitu- 
tion, Reparation, and Guarantees for the Future. 





Japan Moves North. By Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. (Casse!l 
and Co. is. net.)-—In this book we have an accomplished wer 
eorréspondent’s account, from inside and from first-hand informa- 
tion, of the struggle for Siberia. He discusses, among other topics, 
Japan and the War, the Revolution in the Russian Far East. 
the new hands at the helm in Vladivostok, the problem of trans- 
Siberian transportation, the depth and subtlety of German propa- 
ganda in Siberia, and discipline in the Russian Army. Before the 
Revolution, to which it contributed, Russian military discipline 
was even more brutal than that of Germany. Mr. Coleman is em- 
phatically of opinion that Japan should go to Siberia, “ if she goes 
in the right spirit, and if when she goes, a campaign of education 
and explanation goes with her. . . . The ground is fallow. The 
seed of the righteousness of our cause will find sure root there 
Let Japan go—and with her, send the sowers.”’ Japan can throw up 
a barrier against German ambitions in the Far East, and * Japan 
will play the game in Siberia.”’ Mr. Coleman refers here, of course, 
to the northward movement of Japan as one of our Allies, with the 
full consent and concurrence of all the members of the 
Alliance, 
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War and Revolution én Russia. By John Polloek. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.)—In an explanatory letter to the late Mr. C. F. Keary, 
to whom is dedicated this collection of sketches and studies of 
Russia—" a land of plenty and a land of want, a land of high ideals 
and of shamelessness, a land where Socialists baw] that the State 
must control everything ’°—Mr. Pollock states that just now it is 
easier for an enemy of Russia than for a friend to write about her, 
whose mind is under a cloud. But Mr. Pollock, as a friend of Russia, 
writes easily and with sympathy for her troubles, in presenting these 
pictures of Russian places and people. There is a wide range of topic, 
from “ Russia's Klondyke *’—as they call Karungi, on the Swedish- 
Finnish frontier—to Przemysl, the “mystery” of whose fall 
is discussed and explained in an entertaining chapter. We are 
shown Russians in the trenches, Warsaw in Lilac Time, General 
Alexeiev at ‘‘ Stavka ’’ (which is G.H.Q.), refugees at Kieff enjoying 
a meal after many days of starvation, Petrograd in the Revolu- 
tion, and the Dog Days of 1917, when Russia began to reap the 
whirlwind that her Socialists had sown. A chapter worthy of special 
note sets forth the career and character of Rasputin, the evil genius 
of Russian social life. Mr. Pollock's vivid and arresting sketches 
will be welcome to many readers, in addition to those who enjoyed 
them in their more fugitive form in reviews and newspapers. 





The Economics of Progress. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson, 
M.P. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—In this reprint of lectures 
delivered last autumn to the Political and Economic Circle of the 
National Liberal Club the author aims at the practicel application 
of economic ideas to the problem of Reconstruction after the War. 
Iu this relation he discusses Labour, Education, Land and Capital 
{including new taxation), Commerce, and Population. German eco- 
nomie and ethical ideas are touched upon; it is pointed out inci- 
dentally that Professor Sombart, the high priest of war for war’s 
sake among Germans of his generation, regarded this country’s 
admiration of Captain Miller of the ‘ Emden,’ a clean-handed and 
resourceful raider, as one more illustration of the debased and dis- 
gusting English idealization of ‘‘ sport,” which is in German eyes 
a symptom of our general ignobleness. Mr. Robertson attempts 
to reconcile the historical and analytical schools of economists, and 
invites them to bury the hetchet,if they have not already done so. 


Smuts’ Message, a pamphlet published for the National War 
Aims Committee, has as sub-title “‘The World Awakened.” 
The author shows how the issues of the war have been made plain 
by such evidence as the Lichnowsky and Mihlon disclosures; and 
he emphasizes the need of still greater effort to win the war. The 
pamphlet can be obtained, for free distribution, at Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s stalls and shops. 


Military Organisation and Administration. By Major G. R. N. 
Collins. (Hugh Rees. 8s. 6d.)—Major Collins, an Instructor to 
the Canadian Military School, has here brought together and ampli- 
fied his lectures, condensing the technical detail contained in many 
military works. The result is a four-hundred-page compendium, 
whose scope includes organization for war, command in the field, 
Staff duties and distribution, lines of communication, road trans- 
port, feeding an army, ammunition supply, medical services, pay, 
states, records, and returns, postal service, military government, and 
discipline. The author properly insists upon the value to every 
efficer of a knowledge of the general working of the whole Army ; 
for ‘every operation in war will consist of about 75 per cent. 
administrative detail and 25 per cent. tactics.” 
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American Ceneas Society: Papers and Procecdings; Vol, XII., Social 

Comtzdl, BVO... .cvccccccccccvccsesscccccoscese (Camb, Univ, Press) net 6/6 
Blake (Emit _— Suzanna Stirs the Fire, cr 8vo...........+. Methuen) net 6/0 
Blatchford (it Genera! Von Sneak, cr 8vo..........(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Browne (B.), White Blanket, cr 8VO......cccceeeees eves ‘Soa net 6/0 
Cable (B.), prent Lines, cr bid altdedininitsiedenientheda (J. net 6/0 
Collins (8. H.), Plant Products and Chemical ‘Fertilizers, “Bvo. “cali net 7/6 
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oy (w. B. ), A Medical Dictionary, 8VO............050+ (Dent) net 10/6 
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ho bb 0:00 009 45690668 ORS 60 6 eCbeD Ene cle be 


roy 8vo. 
— (E.), ‘Government of the Britieh Empire, as at Endof isl? i. Murray) net 


ai Diet The Secret of Personality, cr 8vo........... mgmans) net 78 
Lutz¢ L.), Th e State Tax Commission, 8vO........++. Oxtord Univ. Press) net 11/6 
McCutcheon (G, B,), Green Fancy, cr 8V0..... ...-(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Maeterlinck (M.), The Miracle of Saint Anthony : - Play, cr 8vo..(Methuen) net 3/6 
4 «. A.), Edible Oils and Fate, 8V0O............s005 Longmans) net 6/6 

a ), ‘Organic Compounds of Arsenic and Antimony (Longmans) net 16/0 
Neaiet ), The Narrow Strait, er 8VO........00-s000. -(Hu cee an doe net 6/0 
Oyen ( i Angel of the Settlement, cr 8vo...... (Hodder: & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Pahlow e ertrude), The Cross of Heart’s Desire, cr 8vO.........- (Methuen) net 5/0 
Parker (E.), Shooting Da GD BID cc ccccccvaseces (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Problems of To-Morrow : al, Moral, and iteligious, ‘cr  Bv0 (J, Clarke) net 4/6 
Puaux (R.), The Sorrows of Epirus, cr 8vo.. veweee (Huret & Blackett) net 3/6 
Richmond (kK. ), Education for Liberty, er Mt Bie SEE IAS (Collins) net 6/0 


Roberteon ('T. B.), The Physical Chemistry of the ‘Proteins, 8vo (Longmans) net 25/0 
Root (E.), North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at. the Hague, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 12/3 


Rosebery (Lord), Wallace, Burns, and Stevenson, roy 8vo...... (BE, McKay) net 3/6 
Scott (J. K.), The Man in Evening Clothes, cr * Seay hetomee (Putnam) net 6/0 
Select Constitutional Documents Illustr: iting South African a, 1795-1910, 

OD. 06500500.00.066445060000000000660468 PT eTTTTT eT . (Routledge) net 21/0 
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Sonea (L, de), ime in Palestine, cr Svo.........+. 5/0 
Stacpoole (H. De V.), The Willow Tree, cr 8vo. ‘(Hodder & itough net 4/0 
Stead (R. J. oy, wip Don’t They Cheer? Poems. cr 8vo.. — 3/6 


Btejnegs er (L.) and Barbour (T.), A Check List of North American 8. aia) 

tiles, ho RR erry rer (Oxford Univ, Press) 3 4 
Teaching of Economics in Harvard University (The), 8vo (Onford Univ, Pregs)net 8/6 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOBT EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


ip its original condition has, for many past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in 5 Se mptons extensive Galleries for Antiques. 


O921, A Queen Anne Chest of Drawers, with Secretaire, on cabriole legs, 
with ball and claw feet of oak inlaid with ebony and walnut. A very tine 
example of craftsmanship of the Queen Anne period, and etil) in ite original 
condition. ft. 6in, wie 6ft. high, 1ft. 10in.decp. See tllustraté.m sent free. 


HAMPTONS Ps!Mall act 


London &§.W.1. 


tA Appoiniment to their 
nieatiee the King and Queen 














dhusteated list & 


pce seg how te HANDKERCHIEFS 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 46.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
TOTAL FUNDS -  £22,281,718 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. OFFIC Crs { 24 4 28 Lombard Strect, LONDON. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,760,000 
er over £351,000 for each Working Day 
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~ ‘By direction of » ight Honourable LORD ST ALBRI Dar. 
SALE BY AUCTIO ie . 
rNHE HISTORICAL TOWN OF SHAFTESBURY, 
DORSET. 
800 ft. above Sca Level, 
The TOWN of SHAFTESBURY, with a rent roll of about £4,900, is to 


be OFFERED by AUCTION in one Lot in the early Autumn. 

The Town occupies a lovely situation, and has great poasibilities as a health resort. 
The properties compriee Private Houses, Banks, Post Office and principal Bhops, 
Business Premises; the leading Hotels and Licensed Premises; the Cattle Market 
Ground Rents; numerous Cottages, fine Building Sites, &c, 800 ft, above Sea Le vel, 
with magnificent views, 

Auctioneers: Mesars. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQU ARE, W.1., 








OUNTRY LODGE to let, furnished. 30 miles town. Five 
rooms. H quiet, surrounded by orchards and beech woods.—Box 845, 


The Speotator, 1 1 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF WOOLWICH. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

The Council of the abovesnamed Borough require the services of a TEMPORARY 
LIBRARIAN-IN-C HARGE for their Libr at ELTHAM at a ealary of £130 per 
annum, inclusive of War bonus, rising to £170 by annual increments of £10. 

Applicants may be either male or female, but the former must be ineligible for 
military service, 

Previous experience in a public library essential. Preference will be given to 
candidates holding certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, enclosing copies of three recent 
testimonials, endorsed “ Librarian,” to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
Friday, the 2let June, 1018 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his or her time to the 
duties of the appointment, and, if a female, to resign oy oa. 

Canvassing members of the Council, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 

By order, THUR B. BRYCESO} " “Town Clerk, 
Town Rall, Woolwich, 8.E. 18, Ast ‘June, “1018. 


Wellington Street, ‘Strand, _London, W.C, 28 








GAFFRON WALDEN TR AINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


Wanted, in September, an experienced KINDERGARTEN LECTURER to 
teach Method Drawing, Handwork, and Geography. Commencing salary, with 
residence, my ress than £120. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 


ORK REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER.— Oxford Graduate 

(Woman) wants work as READER to Lecturer in English, Applicant 
qualified to coach pupils in English Literature, Old Eaglish, Middle English, Gothic, 
and Old Norse (Class I, Final ra Tingiieh) — Box 843, The ‘Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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(Hjoursz: OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
} EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

Fem tg REQUIRED in SECONDARY SCIIOOLS, to commence Sept- 
maber, 1918 :-— 





Assistant : Commencing 
School. Required, - pcm gg > Salary, 

1 F ‘athematics, Class 

. Secondary ) Mistress .. «e f singing a recom- ) £140-£170 
(Gicls) } (| mendation, 3 

Wansend Secondary } temporary Mistrese. { Naming tnd Music’ | £240-£170 

W on Secondary J Manual! Inetrnctor.. yoy Machine } £150-£170 

Whitley and Monk- } + { French and History, ) oan 
seaton, High (Girls). j Form Mistress .. r Se ere * re- j £140-£170 
hihlow Mathematics 

Whitley end Monk- | yor gtistross 2. 1 Selence £140-£170 


or ) 
(Physics > 
( and Chemistry). ) 
Scale of Salaries under revision. 
Forms of application may be obtained from C. WILLIAMS, The Moothall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 
OUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TEACHING IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 
Applications are invited for the position of County Superintendent of the Teaching 
of Domestic Subjects (including Needlework) in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
Salary £150, rising by increments to £200,—Forms of application may be obtained from 
C. WILLIAMS, The Mocthall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


(pes ar abt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Wanted for the duration of the War, to commence duties in September next :— 
(2) An ASSIS'TANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and Science. 
Salary for a Master £160 to £220, for a Mistress £140 to £180. 
(+) An ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Mathematics, 
for a Master £140 to £180, for a Mistrees £120 to £160. 
Applications should be gent to the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Loys, 
Penzance, not later than Jiume 19th, 1918, 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 
25th May, 1918, 


seaton, High (Girls). ) 





Salary 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTE E. 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Wanted, to commence duties in September next :-— 
(4) An ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Chemistry. Salary for 

a Master £160 to £220, for a Mistress £140 to £180. 
(6) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take the lowest Forms, salary £120 to £160, 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar School, Falmouth, 
Education Depart ment, County Hall, Truro, 
2th May, 1918, 





SP avnatUSTELL 
Wanted, at once, a TEACHER 
sppolntment during absence of Master on service. 
foc a Mistress £140 to £130, 

Form of application can be obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope to 
the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, County School, St. Austell, 

Education Dept,, County Hall, Truro, 

20th May, 1918, 


| IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
4 Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT INSPECTRESS of 
hlementary Scnoois, chiefly for work in lafants’ Departments. Candidates should 
have experience in and a thorough knowledge of modern methods of Infant Training 
in Kindergarten end Handwork, and must not be over 35 years of age. The person 
eppointed would be required to give her whole time to the work required. Salary 
commences at £160 per annum and rises to £220 by annual increments of £10, 

A Degree, the Higher Froebel Certificate, or equivalents are desirable. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions ef the Liverpool Corporation 
(-uperannuation) Act, 1913. 

Soquemwes should be made by letier, giving full particulars ef qualifications and 
experience, and Le accompanied Ly ccpics of three testimonials, addressed to the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, so ag to be recelyed 
not later than Wednesday, the 10th June, 1918. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
29th May, 10918, Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
M 


COUNTY SCHOOL .— 
fer CHEMISTRY chiefly. Temporary 
Salary for Master £160 to £220, 


WITALLEY RANGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss FLORENCE A, FIELD, M.A. (Dublin), 
Chton Coik ge, Cambridge, 


‘ithe Committee invite applications for the following appointments at the above- 
naned Scheol: 

(«) FORM MISTRESS, with spectal cualifications in Mathematics; 

(5) FORM MISTRESS, with qualifications in Geography ; 

(c) FORM MISTRESS, with quolifications in Matnematice, with Llementary 

Drawing as a subsidiary evbject, 

Salary according to qualifications aud experience. 

Full particulars of the cutics and conditions of the appointments may be had on 
application to the undersigned, 

Forms of application must be returned by Monday, June 17th, 

Canvassing, directly or indhectly, will diseualify a candidate. 

SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Menchester, 
Mey, 1918. 


N ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HAKRPURHEY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. B. BELL 
(Final Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford), 

A FORM MISTRESS Is required in September, at the above-named School, to take 
charge of a Junior Form, Candidates should hold the National Frocbel Union 
Certificate or a special diploma for teachers of young children, 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
pj plication to the undersigned. 

Forms of application must be returned by June 17th, 

Canvaselng, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 


SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education, 
Tducation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Ni ANCHESTER 
4 . CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. A, JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 
A FORM MISTRESS is required for Freneh and German. 
Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment and of the revised 
Ecale of Salarieg may be had on application to the undersigned, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 
Applications should reach me by not later than June L7th, 
SPURLEY HEV, Director of Education, 

I ducation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, 

May, 1918. 





N UBSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR.—Wanted for the QUEEN 
MARGARET COLLEGE SETTLEMENT NURSERY SCHOOL and 





TRAINING CENTRE, GLASGOW, a thoroughly experienced NURSERY SCHOOL 
TEACHER, having Frobecilan or Montessori training,—Apply for further particulers 
to Miss VY, W, GRAILAME, New Victorian Ciub, 20 sackville Strect, London, W. t 
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KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL. 

ts MISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM. 
— will be required after the Summer Vacation TWO LECTURERS, non. 
resident :— . 

(1) A Graduate in Konovrs in English, with French ag a subsidiay - subject ; 
the Teacher's diploma, or giving cther evidence of competence iu teaching, 
at the rate of £180 per annum. 

(2) 4. Lecturer in Method (for students preparing for work in Infante’ Schools) ; 
to teach also Drawing and Handicraft ; holding the N.¥.U. certificate. Salary at 
the rate of £160 per annum, ; 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England.—Applicationg should be 
sent in, not later than June 10th, to the Principal, Rev. Frebendary HOBSON 
8. Katharine’e College, Tottenham, N, 17, from whom further particulars may be 


obteined, 
yy te avuest GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SUSSEX. 
The Governors of the above School intend shortly to clect a HEAD-MASTER, to 
— his work aiter the Summer Holidays. F 
3y the Scheme under which the Schoo! is governed the Hcead-Master (who is not re. 
quired to be in Orders) shall be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdora or 
produce such other evidence of his attainments as the Governors may think suflicient 
Payment partly by fixed Stipend of £150 a year and partly by Capitation Fees. 
vith a residence on the Schocl premises and sdlemmatition for about 18 Boarders 
at a Rental of £24 a year. No boy to remain in the School after 18. 
Candidates to send in testimonials (limited to 5 in number) not later than the 
15th June next, marked “ Application for Head-Mastership,” and addressed W, 'y, 
JOHNSON, Midhurst, from whom any further information can be obtained, 
Midhurst, 14th May, 1918. 


holding 
Salary 








ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
Wanted, for the Autumn Term, a well-qualifed and experienced MISTRESS for 
SENIOR ENGLISH. Initial salary according to qualiications and experience, 
Forms of application end scale of salaries may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, to whom they should be returned not later than June 17ta, 1918. 
June, 1918, E. SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education, 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD, 

Wanted fer the Autemn Tum, a well-qualified and expericnced MISTRESS to 
teach French, Mathematics and Needlework, Initial salary £120 to £150 according 
to qualifications and experience, with increments in accordance with the County Seale, 

Applications should be made to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, 
Ashitord. FE, SALTER DAVIES, 

June, 1918, Director of Education, 


BAreex EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BELLMAN, M.A. 

Wanted, for September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, Degree essential ; expericnce 
desirable. Commencing salary £140 to £200, according to qualifications and experi 
ence, Application Forms (which may be obtained from me on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope) must be returned to me net later than June 15th, 1918, 

G. R, H. DANBY, N.A, (Oxon,), 
Directcr of Education, 





Education Offices, Batley, 
May 28th, 


I RK BECK COLLE GE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
The Governors invite applications from suitably qualified mon of wide academic 


experience to fill the office of Principal, which will becom? vacant in September next, 
owing to the retirement of Dr, Armitage Smith, Tne salary will be £300 per annum, 
rising by annual incrementa of £50 to £1,900. 

Particulars may be obtained from H. WELLS EAMES, Clerk to the Governing 
Body, Breams Buildings, London, E.C, 4, 


\ ANTED in R.C. TRAINING COLLEGE, in September, 

MISTRESS, to agsist ia the Principies of Teaching for Infant and Junicer 
1d teach Needlcwork and Handwoik throughout.—Hox 842, ‘Ihe Spectat:;, 
fellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


ADY (26), M.A., SEEKS POST, resident cr non-resident. Can 

arrange to join new if desired. Good teaching experience, Eng., Latin, 

Maths., French.—EDUCATIONAL BUREAL, Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
W.c. 1. 


ARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

‘The Committee invite applications for the pest of TEMPORARY WOMAN 
ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR for HIGHER FDUCATION for the period of the war 
Salary £200 for the first six months, afterwards £250. Candidates must posys 
academic qualifications and have some office experience,—Apply, DIRECTOR « 
EDUCATION, Warwick. 


yaaa SETTLEMENT FOR WOMEN, LIVERPOOL.-- 

Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN. LExperi‘nee in organis- 
tion, and good knowledge of social and industrial conditions, essential, University 
qualifications desirable, Preferenc> will be given to candidates who are prepared to 
re-organise work on wide aad democratic lincs to meet new conditions,—Full particu- 
lars on application to Lady DALE, 23 Grove Park, Liverpool, 


ie 2 oe COLLEGE, LONDON. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Applicationge should be sent on or before Friday, June 28th, to the undersigned, from 
whom the conditions of the appointment may be obtained, 

WALTER SMITH, 








King's College, Strand, W.C. 2. 


W7Y OF SHEFFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
‘the Commitice invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP and HEAD- 
MISTRESS-SHIP of two new Secondary Schools (one for boys and one for girls) 
which are to be opened in September next. Salaries £500 and £350 per annum 
respectively.—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom all applications should be addressed on or before Wednesday, 
the 12th June, 1918, G, 8. BAXTER, Sccretary. 
Leopold Street, 1¢th May, 1918. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
q APPOINTMENT of LECTURER in SPANISH, 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Spanish, Salary £300 per annuin, 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


MISTRESS now taking 





FR ASPONSIBLE POST roquired by 
senior work in boys’ publie school; g experience in girls’ high schools, 
Oxford Honour School of Modern History, Subjects, History and Latin, Excellert 


testimonials,—-Box 844, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 

] ARNSLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted, in Sept- 
. ember, MISTRESS for FRENCI, with Honours Degree and residence 

a)roal, Salary from £1€0, non-resident,_-Apply at one: to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


== 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 


} date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 





University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Mics H. M 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods., Maths.), Secretary, 6 Vrincea Street, Cavendist 
Squ:re, W, 1, 
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LECTURES, 


&c. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
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ia 
The Autumn Term begins on Te ESDAY, OCTOBER 8th, 1918, 








Prospectuses and full particulars of the | following may be obtained on application 
to the Regi t ar 
JOINT HOARD 
FACUL: IES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF res HITECTURFE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH OLOGY, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HE ALTH, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIE INCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, \jru DENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

NALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


MATR ICULATION EXAMINATION, 
MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 





UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1a.; Post Free 1s. 54). 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


i" TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, 
Cambridge 


In connection with the London University and recognized by the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATH ARINE 1, 
A. Shefficld, Girton College, Moral Science 
Teachers’ Training Certificat>, 


JOHNSTON, 


B.A, London, M Tripos, Cambridge 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parte I. and IT, 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; and practice 
bouring schools under the supervision of sp scialists. 

Tuition fees £24, A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Studerte, 
with a degree or ita equivalent. Loan Fund, 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 


Q” E 


for students in neigh- 





The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Bronde sbury, London, N.W., 6. 
EN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Founded 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1852, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal; THE REV, J, F, KENDALL, M.A, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
An EXAMINATION will be held on June 17th, 18th, and 19th for THREE OPEN 


Patron : 


SCHOLARSHIPS, value 24 guineas to 30 guincas per annum, Latest date of 
applization: Tuesday, June 11th, 

For further partic ulars apply to the Warden, Miss C, E, LEWER, B,A., 43-45 
HARLEY ASTREE T, W. 1. 
r ‘HE BERGMAN OSTERBE RG PHYSICAL 1 TRAINING 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees: 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon. Dr, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. ‘the Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 
Mies H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Mise A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of ite kind in England, Students 
ere prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
Leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
Setober. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 


et PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 

= offers well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 

SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in ail its Branchca, 

GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c, 
Residential fees £110 per annum, 


GooD _ POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

{rained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 

cxtends over 3 years, and includea Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

fvedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ihysiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 

lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Kettall, kok —lor Prospectus ap py the Eecretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for e" achera, Chairman : nt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr, C. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec,: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, ‘\.A.—For information ening Scholars! hipa and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRE NCE. 


G ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Practical training : vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 
€0 gna, per annum, Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accommo- | 
cation permits,—lllus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 


( \UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
" FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorctical instruc- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Succceses in Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, | 
Fruit- prese rving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


lt RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—ONE YEAR 

COURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify: (i) as 
Heads of Nurse ry Schools; (2) as Teachers in Continuation Schools, Trained 
Certificated Yeachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher Local | 





PYHE BEDFORD 








or Higher Frocbel Examinations are cli gible.—Particulars as to fees, grante, and 
ccurses of work on application to the Principal, Miss F, HAWTREY, 
TIXHE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX, DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, 
FARMING, &c,, for GENTLEWOMEN,—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


Large modern house, 200 yards froin sea, 


and other Exams, 





Apply Stirling Hous*, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


SPECTATOR. 
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GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


— ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOU NG, M.A4, 
ie for the Universities ; Leaving Sche larship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HE AD- MIST RE 88, 


( UEENW OOD, EASTBOURNE. —Principals : Miss 

c CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rato 

Modern Education, Vremises specially built for a School, Large Playing-fields and 
tink, Lacrosse, Hoc key, Tennis, Cricket, Swi imming, &e, 


| Pedendiacheadbadaies SCHOOL, HINDHE AD. 


Summer Term begaa on “Thuraday, May 9th, 
Prospectus on applic ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 








Tel: 7 Grayshoit, 
 t- FELI X SC HO CO L, 
‘ SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2xp—JULY 26ra. 


Head-Mistress—Mise L, SILCOX, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’ 68 Daughtere only. Lntire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Iecsident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea, 
—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


p® INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


|] { I G H 
Private Residential 
‘TV UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
‘ :, ‘Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Princlpa's | yigg VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLE MEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTE phony to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
UAGES, and ART. 
W ELL- KNOWN ¥ PROFESSORS, 
a 2 a PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 
NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will take 
July 2, 3,4. ‘These Scholar- 
-Application should be made 





EALING, W. 5. 


D, 


r E *% 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Prine’ ipal—Miga WALLIS, 

School for Girls, ‘Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





KENT. 


LA 
LECTURES BY 


The 
place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees,- 


to the HIGH MISTRESS, at the School, The last day for the registration of 
Candidates will be Monday, June 24, 
rVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs an aca. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 678, 


'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROB SINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Traini ng College, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


S 7; GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGED 8 TO 19, 

The numbers having reached 200, a waiting-list is now necessary, and as Pupils 
will be received in order of appiication, parents should enter their names as carly as 
possible, Ths majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12, Fees: 
Boarders, 103 guineas; Way-Scholare, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tca 15 guineas, 
er SEC RETARY. 


R 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


required.—Full particulars with coples ot 


BOYS’ 
OYAL NAVAL 


Special Entry. No Nomination 


examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 Scuth Molton Street, 
London, W. 
NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 


NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15, Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum. gy Messrs, DEVITT and MOOK, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church Buildings, E.C. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories ; 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe }; 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York, 


O V E R 464.4: kB ¢ 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LE AMING'TON SPA, 
YVHREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £20) for BOARDERS will 
Le offered on July Ist, 1918, 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master, 


St TTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 
b from Maidetone, Complete Medern School Luildings and Hoarding-Houses 
(1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation idcal, 400 ft, above sea, with 
extensive views of K ‘nt and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A, 


or from the CLERK, 53 Pa lace | Street, Westminster, 
{UTTON V ALENG E sc HOOL, 

b Founded 1576. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £64 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMP ANY’ 3 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply 
to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, 5.W. 1. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.- 

on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, at which some 


TIONS will be offercd for competition.—For particulars apply, 
BU RSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


dD AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM— 





a natural history room; two 


swimming bath, 
- 


} je 
46 


A 


£30, 


near Sa Kent.— 








An EXAMINATION will be held 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHLBI- 
by letter to the 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 46,—App'y to 
HEAD-MASTER, 





598 


Hi ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — hid ‘The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Head-Master : F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
« : hole sch oo New ee, Phiysial 

py A Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
Drea LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and 


Le ey may brary! . ~~ June —~ es Entries, Juno 1 ith, 
BURSAR, The Leys, Cambridge 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
NATION will be-held on July 9th, 10th and 11th for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS ot £50, £40 am and £30 a year, —For particulars: apply to the he HEAD-MASTER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


T= TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL bw dpa 60/61 South 
Molton Ren Steees, W. 1(Ge1rard 1283).—Ladies quickly. prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial te. Excellent introductions given. 


rWWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C, 2(near Charing Cross Station). T.N, Gerrard 6179, Revised 
tariff, sho "war advance, on scope. Standard of accuracy neatness 
maintained in spite of difficulties caused by war. 


ext BUY A TYPEWRITER now their price has doubled. 
Send your MSS. for typi ng to Mr. CHAS, FERRIS, 19 Ferrol Road, Forton, 
Gosport. Educated, immaculate work at reasonable charges. Excellent testimonials 
trom well-know n Writers. 


Drill 
fives 





—Part 








work, Course from any 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 817', LONDON, W.C.1. 
an nder the management of a Committee appointed by the "Teacl.ers’ Guild, College 
"Welt Co Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
an W Coady Schools Asscciation, 


Agee io established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
w tho T “UNNECESSARY COST, All fees — therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expe 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSES, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm Invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FC FOR REGISTRATION, 























‘CHOOLS | Parents can obtain (free Ro 2 ‘reliable 
: information respecting Schools, Educational 
& Homes for boys a site by ont full particulars of 
ye a (age of pupils, cahiey preferred, range | 
0. } 
([uToRs. See Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lid., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important sch: and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. ‘Telephono—i136 Museum, 
— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. recess having an up-to-date peoumee of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The Py) of the A dn district preferred, and “rough idea of fees should be om, 
J. J. PATO Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Te Icuhone sane Centra 


"MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.—Lovely 


situation. 800 it., close to moor. Shady and sheltered garden, Separate 
tables, Private Ty it required. Full for August.—Apply MANAGER, 
Middlocott, Asington, Devon, Teil, : 8 Hay Tor. Inc lusive terins, 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000 
CHASKS REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
_ Seply SEC) SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, wW. Cc. 2 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


rU 


(2d.) for particulars and copy of 





¢50 PRIZE.—Send porns 
“How to Earn Money wh Learning How to Write for News: Ts and 
Magazines.” Practical and Cor ‘© Courses— = 
Articles, «&c, Expert Literary Directors. Constructive Critic 


taught how to make work saleable, 


ism. 
are testimonials.— Address EDIT: RIAL 
(apt, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, 


uT HORS. —We offer PRIZES of £100, £10, £5, and £2 for 
 . NOVEL or SERIAL SHORT STORY, Article, and Poem reapectively. 
Gponing for strong serial by known author, Stamp for prospectus. + AMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY (Dept. 8.), 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2 
| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ireise Port. Limerick. Inisa 

} CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, ey Bridal Veils, Teaclotha, 
Centres, a Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent OD approy: Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
€ 0. Cork, — Old laces mende d and cleaned. 











~ RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD ) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Lt Up to 7s. } tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
72 on Fiatinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not a parcel returned 
post free. Best prices pele for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
ratisiaction vo FY by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1950. 


yD. ARTI FICIAL | TE ETH BOUGHT. 

Messrs. FSROWRING! tasteed of to An og If forwanted by Post, value 

per return or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford | Strect, London. Estd. 100 years, 
return. Before 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by re 
make sure of their value by was for FRES BOOKLET, whieh 
cx plains “<7 clearl the value of any artificial tee Kindly mention The Spectator, 
LEW S, 20 LONDO STREET, SOUTHPORT, LA LANCOS. 








YOCKROACHES exterminated “— BLATTIS, AS A SCIENTIFIC 
J REMEDY invented and qpasgetens b 
cide to the Royal Househvld, 
pee 


Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied e 
sed in War Y rlospitele aa 1s, Ud, 23, ud, 


ieee HOWARTHS, 471 mii... Road, Sheffi« 
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Own ape! rooms, with special 
training. 





[June 8, 1918. 





EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 





Attendants, under Medical 


supervision and 


Vacancies available for select meatally 


deficient or backward 


cases, of either sex. 


All the comforts of a home, with games and recreation, 


Beautiful 


surroundinge. 





——po 


For particulars and terms apply to— 


H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Pox 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 4, 





APPEALS. 


YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MassoasAt), 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, 


Patron: HM. Tas Ere, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, 


Smee: 


| EaRn or Hannowae. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Secretary : 


Goprrzer H. Hawmicros, 


PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others; 
700 (formeriy 800, 100 ~ 4. in 
for men of H.M. S 
France (includin 


Macedonia, E 
Kitchen Cars on West Front 


Hostels (Bucki 
Farm Training for 





Hostels for D 


am Palace Hote! and others) for men on ‘one, in London. 


WAR FUND 


Bo na peedly, ae Lee A Huts, Tents, and Centres 
alte number at northern naval bases), 
at 10 i on — fire), aly, Malta, Egypt, Palestina, 


Mesop 
p—— a Same by 





Discharged men. 


Social Club In London. 
ischarged men while learning trades. 


Convalescent Homes for Wounded, and Hostel for limbiess man while being refitted. 
Friends and Treats for men in hospital, Je from homes. 
Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitio 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms for wives of of ay 1 men. 


YOUR ASSISTANCE is earnestly Po al towards the necessarily 


Chequea, croased ‘‘ Barelays’,a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 


D.D., a | ee 
London, W. 


LARGE OUTLAY. 


Secretary, Headquarters, Bryauston Street, Marble Arch, 





CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S 


CHURCH ARMY 


? (registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 


RECREATION HUTS AT THE FRONT. 


The arrangements are being made an the Church side by the Reve, A. MM. 
| Rector of West Hackney, and F, Hi. GILLINGHAM, Rector of Ik 
on the Stage side by Sir FRANK BENSON and Mr, O5CAK ASCHE, 


Band of the Royal 


The 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to THE 
SECRETARY, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Pilate, 


GODDARD’S 
PLATE POWDER 


Sold 


SATURDAY, 6th JULY, 
there will be a 


CHURCH v. STAGE: 
wo aid of the 


BATTY, 


srmondsey ; and 


Artiiiery will play. 


turiher parisoutars ‘ater. 


Men and Women 


&c. 





everywhere, Gd., 1 -, 26, and 4/6, 





FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ia 
Londoa at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., vra., 238-241 Tottenham Court ra.,W.1 


OWBOTHAM, 


HOMER. 


THE MODERN 
“The Epic of God and the Devil,” 
“The Epic of God and the Devil.” 
“'The Epic of God and the Devil.” 


2s, od, W, aud G, FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Koad 
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“LONDON PRIDE” 





By EDWARD ANTON 


A day or two ago I was discussing with a garden- 
loving friend the beauties of various familiar flowers, and 
I happened to refer to that common saxifrage—‘‘ London 
Pride.” 

He looked at me in some astonishment, and remarked: 
“J should not call an insignificant flower like that beauti- 
ful.” 


I went out into the garden and returned with a flower- 
stem, which I asked him to examineclosely. Hedidso, and, 
after a momeut or two, said: ‘‘ Well, I must confess 
I am surprised ; I had no idea that this tiny flower was 
so pretty. Why, it’s as handsome as a miniature lily.” 


I am not recalling the incident with any intention of 
suggesting the formation of a League for the Admiration 
of Microscopic Flowers. The point I wish to make is 
that we miss much by our habit of bestowing no more 
than a glance upon familiar oebjects—be they great or 
small. 


Our eyes, as avenues of pleasurable or of useful know- 
ledge, are sadly atrophied ; so, too, are our ears, our noses, 
our senses of taste and touch. In the five senses we 


] 
| of 
| we acquire by purchase ; the happiness and the pleasure 








possess agents to minister to our pleasures, our interest, 
aud our happiness ; but we sadly neglect them. 

It is, I suppose, part and parcel of the so-called “ educa- 
tion’ which, in most cases, attempts to inform us of 
cverything except ourselves. 

When Pope wrote that “the proper study of Mankind 
is Man,” he wrote something capable of a deeper inter- 
pretation than he intended. 


We ourselves—our bodies, our minds, our sensations, our 
emotions—should form almost the first subject of our 
studies. No man can use an implement or a machine with 
proper efiect until he wnderstands nis implement and its 
powers and purpose. And the “human machine” is 
the most wonderful and complicated mechanism of all. 


We are filled with delusions and superstitions about 
ourselves; particularly with regard to that supreme 
possession of man—/lie brain. If the average man knew 
as much about the functions and potentialities of his 
own brain as he does, say, about his bicycle, his watch, or 
the plants which grow in his garden, hfe would assume 
a new meaning. 





It is because Pelmanism is rapidly and wonderfully 
changing the whole outlook and widening the mental 
horizon for many thousands of men and women that I am 
incessantly trying to spread the Gospel of Pelmanism. I 
would like to see every man and woman in these islands a 
“ Pelmanist.”’ 

Many, who have already become so, have been primarily 
allured to a study of “ the little grey books’ by the hope 
of business or professional advancement and gain in 
income, for the cash interest is, by force of circumstances, 
the prime interest for the majority. 


But it is pleasant to know, as I do know, that a large 
proportion of those who “ Pelmanised’”’ with a view to 
enlarging their salaries have not only been fully satisfied 
in that respect—some of them give astonishing evidence | 
in that direction—but they have also discovered, to 
their infinite delight and astonishment, what I always 
call the ‘ higher values ’’ of Peimanism. 


I mean those aspects of Pelmanism which have a direct 
bearing upon the intellectual and spiritual side of life. I 
think it is infinitely more to the credit of the Pelman 
Course that it should have opened the doors of mtellectual 
interest for a single individual than that it should double 
or treble the earnings of a thousand. 

Money is not to be disdained; but there are things 
which money cannot do. Money can never make up for 
the loss which we suffer every day through untrained 








senses and unused faculties. ‘There is no intrinsic quality 


“ happiness,” or even_of “ pleasure,” in the things 


are created within us and are dependent upon the efficiency 
of our senses and our mental powers. And these, the 
true agents of that happiness which so many are always 
striving to bixy—these agents lie greatly dormant, unused, 
unexercised, undeveloped. It has remained for Pelmanism 
to reclaim them for us, and thereby to add immeasurably 
to the worth of Life. ; 


There is another very important phase of ‘‘ Pelmanism’ 
upon which I may perhaps profitably comment here. 1 
refer to its happy solution of that general problem —the 
problem of Worry. 


I suppose there is no man or woman, however fortunate 
or however highly placed, but is a sufferer, to a greater 
or less extent, from Worry. Worry is almost the typical 
disease of the age we live in, and the war-conditions of 
late years have much intensified it. 


People who suffer from Worry are prone to ejaculate, 
“Oh! I don’t want to remember things. I want to for- 
get.” They are both right and wrong—right, because 
they learn how to forget what they desire forgotten ; and 
wrong, because the ability to remember the right sort of 
things is the only way in which “ worries’”’ may be for- 
gotten. - 


lor the mind can never be a blank. Thoughts of some 
kind must occupy it. If we fail to occupy the mind with 
profitable, agreeable, or stimulating thoughts, then th 
“mental weeds,” which constitute Worry, blow in and 
take possession—thriving in vigour, as weeds usually do. 


It is only by proper mental discipline and control—such 
as Pelmanism confers—that one can acquire the ability 
to exclude worrying thoughts from the mind. The un- 
Pelmanised brain is more or less subject, always, to 
accidental thoughts : the Pelmanised brain chooses its own 
thoughts. There is a world of difference. . 

in fact, be cultivated 
remembering, and that 


The ‘‘ art of forgetting ’’ must, 
just as sedulously as the art of 
is—as Pelmanism teaches—by consciously controlling 
our association of ideas. Mastery in this one matter alone 
would make the Pelman Course of infinite worth to a 
multitude of men and women. 


There are so many things which one would like for- 
gotten—either temporarily or permanently—things which 
serve no useful purpose by lingering in our minds: petty 
annoyances, long-past grievances, irritating humiliations, 
awkward contretenips, minor failures, social jealousies, 
ingratitude, mistaken judgment, the loss of some cherished 
trifle—recollections of these and similar things is simply 
vexatious. ‘They add nothing to our power, our happiness, 
our efficiency ; but frequently they are largely destructive 
of ail these. 


Here, then, is another of the many achievements due 
to the adoption of Pelman principles—a fairly certain 
and easy conquest of the Worry habit. I commend the 
point to the leisured consideration of those readers of the 
SPECTATOR who realise the heavy discount which Worry 
exacts upon the pleasures and happiness of existence. 


“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of ‘* Truth’s’ 
famous Report and a form entitling readers of the Sprcta- 
TOR to the complete Pelman Course at one-third less than the 
usual fee,on application to The Pelman Institute, g6 Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Market Street, Melbourne ; 


Overseas Addresses: 406 
; Club Arcade, Durban. 


15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; 
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The Natural Fertiliser 


NOT a one-sided chemical stimulant, but a 
perfectly balanced natural mineral plant-food 
which restores the actual constituents of fertile 
virgin earths to any a of soll, FLU-ORA 
lays the foundation of lasting fertility, and 
renders vegetables, salads, fruit-trees, &€c., 
increasingly resistant to pests, disease and 
drought, and 


may be applied with ad- 
vantage all the year round. 


20-page Booklet 1d., Post Free, if you mention 
SPECTATOS. 


FLU-ORA SUPPLY DEPOT, 
41b Margaret Street, LONDON, W. 1. 














Bell's 


THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


Science in the blend, Art in the twist and cut of it 
combine to make “ Three Nuns” the beau-ideal of 


tobaccos... 


Vesting Sample will be forwarded on abplication to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain &lreland) Ltd.,Giasgow 


King's Head is stronger Both are sold everywhere 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 
ld 


410:115.20 


_. Boxes of 50 2/2}: 100 4/3 








$39 














WHAT IS A “HEALTH 
COURSE” 2: 


Turre is, perhaps, nothing that man ought to value more highly 
than good health, which has come to be expressed by the term 
“ fitness,” crystallising into one word the idea that body and 
mind are prepared for almost any test they may be put to. If 
you are not feeling up to this standard, you will like to know 
something of Mr. Eustace Miles’ ‘‘ Health Courses,” which are 
designed to lend a guiding hand to those in search of this Elysium. 
They are based on a very wide experience of twenty-one years, 
during which Mr. Miles has treated thousands successfully, in- 
eluding hundreds whose names stand high in the social, political 
and commercial worlds. Practically every complaint is amenable 
to treatment, and the secret of his success is that he goes to the 
root cause, and is not satisfied with the patchwork of removing or 
suppressing the symptoms. 

Here are the main features :— 

A thorough comprehension of the patient’s complaint, 
be it the simplest or the most complex in the whele range 
from A to Z. 

Graduated treatment, building up the whole system, 
bodily and mental, so that the patient reaches the normal 
standard wherein all the organs work harmoniously 
together. 

Advice as to dietary, based on the patient’s peculiar 
circumstances. 

A rational course of exercise designed to keep the muscles 
in good condition, without cverstraining. 

How to make the most of Relaxation and Repose—an 
important point overlooked in most systems. 

Training the will and imagination, and a multitude of 
other invaluable advice, all tending to the formation of a 
permanent state of health. 

In special cases Mr. Eustace Miles recommends a _ threefeld 
examination, particulars of which he will send on application. 
This may disclose information, otherwise unobtainable, which is 
often of vital interest. 

A simple Correspondence Course will be found wonderfully 
effective for headache, indigestion, nerves, lassitude, irritability, 
and similar complaints. The fees vary from two guineas, accord- 
ing to the Course taken. 

Mr. Miles will be pleased to tell you more about these “ Courses,” 
especially as affecting yourself, if you will write to him at 40-434, 
Chandos Street, W.C.° 2, marking your envelope “ Private and 
Confidential.” His booklet, “ Thorough Fitness, How to Get It 
and Keep It,”’ will be found most interesting. 


c eye 

POINTS ABOUT CARS. No. 7—Durability. 
yo car has perhaps been running for some years, day in anj day out in 

all wea hers, over rough roads and up steep inc! nes. How has it stood 
the test? Is the engine still running smooih'y, an lis there an absence of that 
di-tracting rattle when travelling at even a moderate speed? If you can 
answer these questions affirmatively—it me..ns satis'action. Many @vners 
can add —“ Of course! Mine's an Austin.” 

May we nct add your name to our Priority List? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LD., 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6230. 
Telegrams; “ Austinette, Wesdo, London.” 
Had Office & Works: NorthSeld, Birmingham. 
Also at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris, 
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6 > SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


§ BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 
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THE FUTURE 
OF BRITAIN 


O you realise that the material progress 
of the nations of the world is largely 
determined by the coal supply of 


those nations ? 


We have our rich coalfields to thank for much 
of our past prosperity; we must conserve the 
produce of our coalfields if that prosperity is to 
continue in the dificult years that are ahead, 


coal reserves are by no means inex- 
we possess less than Germany and 
less than America. Yet at the same 
are consuming coal at a far greater 


For our 
haustible : 
infinitely 
time we 
proportionate rate than our chief competitors. 


This short-sighted policy must stop. Much of 
our coal consumption is unnecessary: out of 
the 187 million tons annually consumed in this 
before the 60 used in 
1 in the iron and steel industries, 


country war, were 


factories, 3 


35 for domestic purposes—and in these direc- 





tions enormous savings are possible. 


In the New England that is to be after the 
war—the New England wherein steady work 
and meticulous economy will have to pay the 
cost of the war—crude coal must be consumed 
only where no efficient substitute is available. 


In the home and in the factory Gas, the purified essence of 
coal, must take its place. When coal is burnt in furnace or 
grate half its value is wasted up the chimney in soot and 
smoke: when it is distilled in the retort-house of the gas 
works the maximum heating power is secured, together with 
a number of precious residuals which are entirely lost when 


crude coal is consumed. 


The financial situation and prospects of the nation demand 
that in this urgent matter public opinion shall be sound and 
public action united. ‘The Board of Fuel Research will give 
a definite lead when its investigations are concluded ; 
meanwhile write to us for free copies of our special “ In- 
dustrial Efficiency ’’ and ‘‘ Domestic Efficiency ” numbers 
of “A Thousand and One Uses for Gas ’—which offer 
Practical solutions of the problem. 


‘he British Commercial Gas Association 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 





SERBIA’S NEEDS 
GROW EVER GREATER 


An Appeal to British Benevolence. 


Wherever there are Serbians who have survived the 
tragedy into which their defence of their homeland plunged 
them, there goes out a constant stream of help and comfort 
from people of this country who appreciate the extent 
of their sad plight. 


It must not, however, be supposed that complete miti- 
gation of the sufferings of this sorrow-laden people has 
been accomplished. 


The response to the appeal to British sympathy on 
behalf of Serbia has been great and generous-hearted, but it 
is far outrun by the ever-growing need of the remnant 
of this unfortunate Nation. At the present moment 
there is vital need for financial assistance. Money must 
be forthcoming to provide the old men, women, and 
children of Serbia and starving Prisoners of War with the 
bare necessaries of life. Food is needed, shelter is needed, 
the lack of clothing must be remedied, and disease must 
be checked by the provision of adequate medical aid. 


5/- worth of contentment. 


As an instance of how your donation can be translated 
into active help, the fact can be cited that a gift of 5s. 
will provide a Serbian Prisoner of War—of whom thousands 
are in the greatest need—with food sufficient to relieve 
starvation for one week. You can adopt such a Prisoner 
of War and earn heartfelt gratitude by a regular weekly 
donation of this sum. Will you not begin to-day ? 


If you gould go to the HAVENS of refuge where repre- 
sentatives of the Serbian Relief Fund succour the need of 


| this sorrow-stricken people, you would see that their 


| gratitude for British help is indeed great. 





If you could 
but realise how badly your help is needed and how much 
your donation can accomplish, you would not hesitate 
a moment in assisting to the extent of your power. Send 
a cheque to-day and rest content that it is given in one 
of the greatest human causes to which you could contribute. 


Hon. Treasurer : 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF PLYMOUTH, C.B. 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 


The Serbian Relief Fund is the only authorised Fund under 
British administration working exciusively for the Serbians. Its 
activities touch every phase of Serbia's present condition, (Regis- 
War Charities Act, 1916.) 


tered under the 


or abroad should be sent 
women, and 


Offers of voluntary heip at home 
to Lady Grogan; parcels of clothing for 
children to Mrs. Carrington Wilde, Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Crom- 


men, 


well Road, Iondon, §.W. 7. 
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Venereal Disease. 
The importance of Early Treatment. 


Issued by the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. 

President, Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. Vice-Presidents, The 

Bishop of Southwark, Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D. 

Chairman of Propaganda, Sir Maleolm Morris, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S.E. 
General Secretary, Mrs. Gotto, O.B.E. 








How long is it before the symptoms develop? 


In the case of Syphilis, usually 
six weeks. In the case o 
three days to ten days. 


Is it any use going for treatment if a risk 
of infection has been taken and before 
symptoms appear ? 


ten days to 
Gonorrhea, 


Yes. If early treatment is given by the 
Doctor within a few hours it is overwhelmingly 
probable that the disease can be prevented 
altogether. 


Can a parent pass on disease to the children? 


Yes. Syphilis is the commonest cause of 
miscarriage. When the children are born 
alive they are saturated with the disease, 
may become physical and mental degenerates, 
and often die young. A very large number 
are born or become blind as the result of 
Gonorrhea. 


How long does Gonorrhcea last ? 


It may be three weeks or three years—or 
even a lifetime, if neglected. Much depends 
upon prompt treatment and the conscientious 
carrying out of the Doctor’s orders. 

Are Venereal Diseases serious ? 


Syphilis is one of the chief of the “killing 
diseases.” It also leads to all kinds of 
dangerous complicatiogs. It is one of the 
most important of the maiming diseases, and 
it shortens life by the dangerous complica- 
tions which it causes. One half of the 
blindness in the country is due to Gonorrheea. 
This disease is also a frequent cause of 
sterility in men and women. 


How long does Syphilis last ? 


Two years upwards 
can be finally cured. 
effectively if treated early, but if it is 
neglected and reaches the later stages 
the disease affects the entire body, and the 
patient may become a wreck for life. 
“Eaten up with Syphilis” is not merely 
a term of speech but a literal lact. 


before the patient 
It can be dealt with 








SOME SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Elliman, James, Esq. £1000 


If these facts were more widely known there 
would be an immediate decrease in these terrible 





London, W.C.1. 





. 0 0 
diseases. Prudential Assurance Co.,Ld.126 0 0 
Brassey, Maj. Leonard,M.P. 105 0 0 
But what is actually happening? Ignorance is Pwo <a ended pCo., Ltd. — : 
taking its awful toll of innocent victims. Men who Carlton Steamship Co., Ltd. 105 0 © 
: : Carr, Ellis, Esq. ... «105 0 0 
imagine themselves cured marry and pass on the Gat toe ae ee 
disease to their brides, so that Marriage itself Vickers, Messrs., Ltd. ... 105 0 0 
becomes a tragedy. Others delay treatment until a —" AL ene “00 : : 
. . ° . . . eS r 
cure is almost impossible. Parents, in their ig- Fomor ag rel Eg 100. 0 0 
norance, pass on inherited Syphilis or Gonorrhcea Drapers' Company, The ... 100 0 0 
to their children Durham, Earl of, K.G. - 100 0 O 
, Albright, W., E 5210 0 
Aberconway, Loi 50 0 0 
These things m 8 % i Ankell, Thomas, Esq. 50 0 0 
it — . | ? — y If oe, - = ‘Benyon, Messrs. H. & Co. 50 0 0 
it not time to help an you ook on an ow Goldsmiths’ Company, The 50 0 0 
them to happen, or will you take your part in Roddel, Admiral and Mrs.. . 50 0 0 
stamping out Venereal Diseases by supporting the —— se Lad. see 
: X gh, Messrs. A. 
National Council ? Co., Ltd. a. 2a ts 
Banks, Lord Justice 25 0 0 
Godlee, F E 25 0 
Large funds are needed to safeguard the owned pod : yn , 
innocent and to en'ighten the ignorant; to pro- BI rn mag ay _ = : : 
mote the setting up of free treatments and to Macmillan, G. A., Es. 25 0 0 
. prevent the spread of infection. Will you assist Angus, Mrs. J. 20 0 0 
by sending a cheque in support of this important oo rae =. iP. - ; ; 
National work ? Johnston, Miss E. S. 20 0 0 
Bowring, Sir W. B. 10 0 0 
. Rear-Adm.Edmund 10 0 0 
Cheques should be made payable to Major en ie tha h. imund 10 0 0 
DARWIN, Hon. Treasurer, and be forwarded a he — C. J. > . : 
. . . arrington, rs. ove 
to National Council for Combating Venereal Darwin, Sir Francis, F.R.S. 10 0 0 
Diseases, Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, Flemming, Mrs.M.D. ... 10 0 0 
Sykes, Miss Ella 10 0 O 
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The £. s. d. of National War Bonds 
WHAT YOU GET BACK 
in Capital, Interest and Bonus if you buy National 
War Bonds, repayable in 1928, of the value af 
£5 | £20 | £50 | 2100| £200| «500 |<1000] 25000 
you you you you you you you you 
- get get get get get set Pt get 
wae | 2/6 | *1of- 1*41 5 [*f£2 30/1 "£5 |*L1a 19 "fog | *h395 

Ap. 1 2/6 | 10}- 
poet | 6 | ~iStiee!l & ifeel & | 

Ap. 1 2/6 Iof- 
oui] Me | ak | 2g Bs] #8 [fs 23 | 3 

Ap. 1 2/6 10/- t 1 
By 1 2/6 10/- 4s : PM py 4s 9 po +s “—_ 

Ap. 1 2/6 10]- I to 
a I 2/6 10/- as : 43 10 4s n - ym phe 

Ap. 1 2/6 10/- f at 
; ~y. I 2/6 soF- Zi : 4; ‘0 4s os ‘ “4 yin 
9 

Ap. 1 16 1oj- I 
ot 1] 316 ce | 408 |do00} Se loaneel 48148 
925 : : 

O83] we | ih | Ars | 42te| 4s [histo] des | 4us b Thetable herewith refers to National 
1926 ve 2 oy ¢ 
~ ‘oo at | einen 4 Re ree oor War Bonds repayable on April 1, 19:98, 
_ rj} 2/6 wl- | £15 | £210 5 |£12 10] £25 £125 at a premium of £5 per £100 invested. 

Ap. 6 . ; ri . . 

Oct. : 36 teh ee > 4 4s i — a3 4 Instead of these, you can purchase War 
192! ; | 
AP. 1| £576) £at 10] £53 151£197 10] Lars | £537 10] £1075 | £5375 Bonds repayable on April 1, 1928, with 

a premium of £2 per £100 invested ; 

Fotal abc Pec B7750 S188 £310 Sm Bisse 7706 or Bonds repayable on April 1, 1925, 

‘our| for our tor e . . * 
‘3 ons | ph exes | ‘ence | p deems + haven oumai with a premium of £3 per £100 invested. 
These 6 shew full ‘six months interest { ? The interest on all three series is the 
° ce Sgures w iz months inte ir April 1. ° 
Tee Goes GatGeed cn Bonds parchased "after that ‘date same, 5 per cent. payable half-yearly. 





Income Tax is not deducted when the dividend is sent you. 
No Income Tax whatever is payable on the premium or bonus you 
receive on redemption. 


You can purchase Income Tax Compounded 4 per cent. National 
War Bonds at£101.10s. These are not subject to Income Tax, 
but are subject to Super-Tax. They will be redeemed on Ist 
April, 1928, at £100. 


You can use National War Bonds in payment of Excess Profits 
Tax, Estate Duty, or Munitions Levy. For any of these purposes 
National War Bonds will be accepted as the equivalent of cash at 
par value, plus any accrued but unpaid interest. 


National War Bonds are guaranteed unconditionally 
—capital, interest and bonus—by the British State. 


From any Bank or Stockbroker. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S| LIST 
THREE FRENCH 





Mora.ists 
AND THE GALLANTRY OF FRANCE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. Price 6s. net. 
Author of ** Zella Sees Herself.” 


THE WAR WORKERS 











sy E. M. DELAFIELD. 6s. net. 
Author of “ Regiment of Women.” 
A Novel by CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net. 
* The best bit of} work t rat's com>? my way for | many a Jo: ig wee k.’ ~Mr. Punch, 


THE HEART OF ALSACE 


Ry BENJAMIN VALLOTTON. 6s. net. 


* Yo read the pages of M. Vallotton’s story is not only a pleasure but a duty.” 


NEW ZEALANDERS "The Tinet. 
IN SAMOA 


By Lt. L. P. LEARY, M.C. (late N.Z.R.). 6s. net. 
“The book is one of singular fascination.""—Daily Graphic, 

FROM BAPAUME 

TO PASSCHENDAELE 

By PHILIP GIBBS. Gs. net. 
OUTWITTING THE HUN 
By Lieut. PAT O'BRIEN, R.F.C. 6s. net. 


A true story of almost inerelible advent ‘ure, 


Two Tales of Two Services. 1s. 6d. net each. 


ATTACK .,;! G. LIVEING. 
FROM SNOTTY TO SUB 


By “ HEANDI,” Authors of ‘‘ Dartmouth to the 





De. rdenelles.”’ 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford St., , WC. 2. 








GENUINE IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
CIGARETTES AT MODERATE PRICES 


There is a World 


of difference between an “ Egyptian ”’ 
Cigarette made in England and 
a cigarette that is made in Egypt. 
It isn’t just a matter of skilful handling— 


climate affectsthe manipulation of tobacco 
more than the uninitiated would think. 





“Le Kanopus ” Cigarettes are made in Egypt, of 
choice Oriental tobaccos. The man who wants a 
really good Egyptian Cigarette will thoroughly 
appreciate “ Le Kanopus.” 


Le KANOPUS 


EGYPT IAN G &@ CIGARETTE 


Guaranteed made of Pure Oriental Tobaccos 
PRICES 
High-class tobacconists everywhere stock ‘‘ Le 


Kanopus.”’ Ask for this brand when you want a 
good Cigarette. 


1S PATHE Se Tr 


: Is. for 10 ; 2s., 20; 5s., 50; gs. 11d., 100. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS ~ 





A New LEACOCK Volume is a Literary Event. 


FRENZIED FICTION 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of * 
ness,”’ “* Literary Lapses,’’ “* Nonsense Novels,” Crown 8vo, 
A fresh collection of good things by a humorist in 


Further Foolish. 
&e, 
4s. net. 
high spirits. 


Immediately after the publication of “ Further Foolishness’ 
thei columns a gicwirg tritute to “ Our enchanting Ce 
form of a poem, the following of which is an extract :-— 


“ Anyhow, I'd be as proud as a peacock 
‘To have it inscribed on my tomb: 
* He followed the footste;s of Leacock 
In banishing gloom,’” 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
This new book by the author of “ Khaki Courage,” which had such an 
success (100,000 copies scld in U.S.A.), is an iuterpretation of the 
drivea the fighting men on, 


THE COMING DAWN: a War Anthology 
in Prose and Verse 
By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of ‘‘ Underneath 
the Bough.” With an Introduction by Sir OLIVER LODGE, 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, net. 


COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 
Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of * 
Circuses.”” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Morning Post. 


’ Punch published in 


tnadian hu Imorist” in the 


net, 


enormoug 
inspiration which 


Pread and 
net 
“A book of distinguished verse.”’ 


* Attractive on account of both the humour and the humanity that fow through 
tine > book” —Daily News, 


MESSINES, AND OTHER FPOEMS 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English TITA 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The poems are among the most notable literary work which this terrible struggle 
has elicited, Exquisite—full of beauty and pathos.”—Land and Wetor 


“M. Cammaerts’ poetry will rank among the permanent literatur ” 


ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 


Version by 


—Obe2rver, 


“The most actual and also the meet accomplished book of ;o.ms that has been 
written during the war.”"—Outlook, 
“ It is refreshing to find in Mr, Hueffer a true and a modern po*t—at once realistic 


and romantic—wio, in his own vivid way, flaghes forth pathos and humovr, and, in 


fine, feels aloud,”—Saturday Review, 


MY ERRATIC PAL 
By Captain ALFRED CLARK, 


in poetic guise, 


N.Z.M.C. 38. 6d. 


and much of it ig real poctry.” 
heferee, 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 
By the late Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author of * 
Quest for Truth,” &e. Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 


“A striking note of originality, . . . 
book.”"—- Westminster Gazette. 


“In this volume the author has left a legacy of incalculable 


net. 


“ This ia ‘a human document’ 


The 


A profoundly interesting and stimulating 


to humanity.” 
—tlobe. 


value 

“ Professor Thompson's book, more especially at this moment, will make 
wre so thoughtful and moderate is seg tone.” — World. 

“A thoughtful and stimulating volume. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS 
A Baffling Detective Story. By J. R. WATSON and A. J. 
REES, Authors of ‘‘ The Hempstead Mystery.”’ 6s. net. 
story, for It 


anyone 


~Times, 


An unusually mystifying tale even for a detective contains a mystery 


within a mystery. 


“A clever tale, the secret excellently kep*t.""—T7éimes. 


“ Ingeniously constructed, subtly analytical, and brightly written."’"—Seotsman, 


Mr. CUSHING & Miie. DU CHASTEL 


By FRANCES RUMSEY. 6s. 


“ This novel places Miss Rumsacy among the littls group of writ*re of fiction who-e 
work counts. It is one of the most subtle, the most delicate works of fiction that have 
come before us for years; astonishingly good.””—Saturday Revicw, 


WOMEN AND SOLDIERS 
By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs, Tweedie touches on many controversial subjects, such ag love-making, wart- 
marriages, war-babics, divorce, clothes, economy, dissipati: n, the great work done by 
women, co-operative housckesping, women’s conscripticn, wagis and work, She 
iuterlards her wisdom with much Lumour, 

[Reedy 


next week. 


——— 


JOHN LANE, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR 
By SPENSER WILKINSON, Chichele Professor Military 
listory at Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“7 owe to him (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson) the clearing of my own 
mind, and believe that he is probably the best man on such questions 
who ever lived, except Clausewitz.” 

Extract from a letter written by Sir Charles Dilke to the 
Rit. Hon, A. J. Balfour, quoted in the recently pablished 
Life oj Sir Charles Dilke. 
“ An impressive book of knowledge and interpretation.” 
—Daily News. 


“A very notable book. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
there is any work on the subject in our language approaching it 
for vigour of thought and clarity of language.”—Darly Mail. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE 
GREAT WAR. The First Record of its Nava! 


and Military Influence 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 6d. 


«. , . It elucidates points of technical interest, it dissipates 

fogs of misunderstanding, it justifies the magnificent service with 
which it deals.”,—Daily News. 
PERSECUTIONS OF THE GREEK 
POPULATION IN TURKEY SINCE 
THE BEGINNING OF THE 
EVROPEAN WAR 


Report of the Greek Minisiry for Foreign Affairs. 
Ofiicial Reports of Hellenic Diplomatic and Consular Agents. 


7s. net. 


According to 


ls. net. 


THE DESERT CAMPAIGNS 


Ry W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent with the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Foree. An eccount of the work of the Imperial 
Forces in the Deserts of Egypt and Sinai. Dlustrated with 
Drawings by James McBey, taken on the spot for His Majesty’s 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“This record by the correspondent who was selected by the 
chief London newspapers to accompany the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force will serve to bring home to the British public the 
great work done by our arms in keeping open the gateway between 
East and West.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 


BYWAYS ON SERVICE 
By HECTOR DINNING, Lieutenant; Australian Army. 


“ A collection of impressions of warfare in Gallipoli and Picardy, 
and of life on the way to and from the fronts, by an Australian 
soldier who has a notable literary gift.”—Morning Post. 


THE NAVY IN MESOPOTAMIA, 
1914-1917 
By “ CONRAD CATO.” 3s. Gd. net. 


“ A capital little history of the work done by the river flotilla in 
the chief operations. . .. : An animated narrative, interesting the 


Government. 


6s. nets 


Crown 8vo. 








reader with much fresh information of the gallant and resourceful | 
services of the little steamers.’’—.Manchester Guardian. 


MONS AND THE RETREAT 
By A STAFF OFFICER (Capt.G. 8. Gordon). Witha Preface 
by FIELD-MARSHAL LORD FRENCH, and a Map. Is. 6d. 
net. 

RAISING AND TRAINING THE NEW 

ARMIES 





By Captain BASIL WILLIAMS, R.F.A. 
“It is a timely volume. The nation that cen do this is not going | 
under.”—Punch. 


BEYOND THE RHINE | 
By MARC HENRY. 6s. 6d. net. Memories of | 
Art and Life in Germany. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 





+ A penetrative, humorous and just appreciation of the 
German character.”—Saturday Review. 





‘It is crowded with piquant portraits and telling anecdotes.” | 
Athenaeum. 








Papers by a Wounded Soldier. Edited by the Hon. and Rev, 

Canon JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 

[2nd Impression. 
MOTLEY, and other Poems 

By WALTER DE LA MARE. 

“Mr. de Ja Mare has an art of the cantabile which can reduce the 

stubbornest English to a rich and varied melody. He puts 
the strong, unhappy poets to silence, and gives us a remedy against 
the consuming accidie of war-time.” —Morning Post. 


POEMS WITH FABLES IN PROSE 
By HERBERT TRENCH. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 


These two volumes contain 40 new poems end the only existing 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


net. 


correct text of the author's previous poems, every other edition of the 
latter being now out of print and unobtainable. 
“. « . There is a splendour and a greatness about his verse that 


demand recognition.”’-—New Witness. 


TRIVIA 
3y LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 4s. 6d. net. 

** Here is a handful of chosen flowers, a dinner of exquisite little 
courses, a@ bunch of variously coloured air balloons. . . . His 
usual mood towards himself and towards the rest of us is one of 
ironic detachment, befitting an elderly Pierrot conscious of grey 
hairs.” —-T'imes Literary Supplement. 


REMNANTS. 


Themes 
By DESMOND MacCARTHY. 


“These skeiches have atmosphere, 


Chapters on a Variety of 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


character end savour.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“, « « in all these essays there is material for thought or 
fun.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


MEMORIES OF MIDLAND POLITICS 
By FRANCIS ALLSTON, LORD CHANNING, late Member 
for East Northampton. illustrated. 14s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


By Professor RAMSAY 


Demy 8vo. 


2nd Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
MUIR. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


6d. net. 


A New Volume from *‘OUR LAND” PRESS on the Food 
Question of the Hour. By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 
4s. 6d. net, 


ESTATE ECONOMICS 
By ANDREW SLATER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. net. 
** A capital work, cxiremely practical, end just what is needed.” 
—Land Agents’ Record. 


TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


sy ALEX. RAMSAY, Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


[Second Impression. 


BRITAIN’S HERITAGE OF SCIENCE 
By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, 
F.R.S. Large 8vo. &s. 6d. net. Hlustrated with Portraits. 


ANNE’S HOUSE OF DREAMS 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY. [2nd Impre 


** One of the best novels we have recently read.”’—Field. 


6s. net. ion. 


** We like her gift of intimecy, and the friends with which she 
fills her house of dreams. There is about them something of the 
flavour and the fragrance which we have always thought of as 
belonging to New England characters.”’—Seturdey Review. 


IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE 

By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 6:3. 

** We cordially commend this quaint and delightful fairy-tale.” 
—Literary World. 


net. [3rd Impression. 


“The story is set in a captivating way among villege folk drawn 
from life, treated with humour and sympathy, and decorated with 


the talk and doings of real and interesting children.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 





CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
SOME HAPPENINGS 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, 

Author of ‘‘ Fishpingle,” ** Quinneys,” ‘* Brothers,’ <c. 
The adventurous end the stay-at-home mect in these stories, 
which, characteristic of the quelities of their author, are intorosting, 
effective, and attractive all the time. 6%. not. 


INDIA UNDER EXPERIMENT 


By GEORGE M. CHESNEY. 6s. not. 
The object of this book is to forecast and explain the nature of 
the changes contemplated in the system of Government in India. 


ARCHIBALD DON 
Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. 


The record of a young Cambridge man, who died before his 
twenty-sixth birthday, by various writers. 10s. Gd. net. 


FRONT LINES 


By BOYD CABLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Between the Lines,” * * Grapes of Wrath,” &c. 
He makes us see the war with the soldier's eyes, and know 
something of the suffering end indomitable cheerfulness of the man 
in the firing line.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 6s. net. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 
The story of an eminent lawyer risen by his own gifts and efforts 
from * somewhat humble and difficult circumstances’; a person- 
ality in every turn and touch.’’—Daily Chronicle. 15s, net. 


The Government of the British Empire 
By EDWARD JENKS, B.C.L., M.A. 

An experienced writer and teacher in political matters, who 

presents a comprehensive view of the Empire’s system of Govern- 

ment in simple, untechnical language. * 6s. net. 


Labour and Capital After the War 
y 


Sir Hugh Bell. 
F. S. Button. 
R. H. Tawney. 








The Bishop of Birmingham. 
J. R. Clynes, M.P 

Lord Leverhulme. 

Miss Anderson. F. Dudley Docker, C.B. 
Miss Lawrence. B. Seebchm Rowntree. 

Edited by S. J. CHAPMAN, C.B.E., M.A. 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, M.P. 
Second Impression Nearly Ready. 6s. net. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF 
BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
Barker is always well informed; all he says is worth 
"—The Times. New Edition. 10s. 6d. net, 


THE LETTERS OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


With some Personal Recollections 
THOMAS HAKE and ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT. 
Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HERRING: 
ITS EFFECT ON THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
By ARTHUR M. SAMUEL. 
Read this book; it is as full of meat as the fish it describes.” 
Land and Water. Tilustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


The Triangle of Terror in Belgium 
By Major-General Sir GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., 
In Command of British Forees occupying Ostend in August, 1914. 


* Mr. 
attention. 


By 


With Maps. 2s. 6d. not. 
MY WAR DIARY 
By Madame WADDINGTON, 
who has made a chronicle of unique interest. 6s. net. 
SHOOTING DAYS 
By Captain ERIC PARKER, 
Shooting Editor of The Field. 6s. net. 


rhe author writes as an essayist with a personal point of view. 


BASIL WILBERF ORCE 


By the Rt. Hon. G. W. RUSSELL. 
‘iy. Russell possesses this special Re Pv teas for the task— 
le was one of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s most intimate friends. 
Second Impression. 88. net. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. 
By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
Second impression. 2 Vols. 15s. net, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





JOHN MURRAY, 
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Macmillan’ s New Books 


Sir William Ramsay, x.c.x. 

F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and 

Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Times-— “ Well worth reading and of much value in the history 
of British science,” 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. 


By MARGARET TODD, M.D. (‘‘ Graham Travers ”’). 
With Portraits. S8vo. 18s. net. 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 
MUIRHEAD'S 


London & its Environs. 
Edited’ by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps 
& Plans. Pp. lxvi. ” 478. Copious Indexes. 7s. 6d. n¢ t. 


The Westminster Gazette. —“ The first volume setms to me more comp! 
than a volume of ‘ Baedcker,’ more systematically arranged, and print : 
in a far more pleasing ty Its maps and plans are excellent, its six: 
and form convenient, and its caligact-anether has been treated in such a way 
that it is far more interesting than the majority of guide-books.” 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Quest of the Face. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Priest of 
the Ideal,’’ &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 











BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 
Christian ary 4 and other 
Sermons, 1916-1 47, 


By HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, sometime Dean of Durham and 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Promise of Air. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 
Country Life-—*" The book is full of the best of Mr. Blackwood,’ 


The Garden of Survival. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 


net. 





3s. 6d. 


Karma ? ARe-IncarnationPlay. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 





STELLA BENSON. 


Twenty. 
Poems by STELLA BENSON, Author of “1 Pose” 
and “ This is the End.”’ Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.c. 2. 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered cach month by the Monthly Marazine, ‘“‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY. and for short translat:ons from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH 
end ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock “‘THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 


)ICHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 

4) on application, “ Art is not hg ed by quantit and to examiue this 
ttle series carciully te to agree with M. racquemond that biaries Keene's etchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time,”’-—Jos, PENNELL, 


ENEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 


Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 
Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 





OOKS FOR SALE, 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 10s.) ; 

Dict, of Painters, 5 vols., £5 162. ; Pepye’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols, £6; Wheeler's 
Old English Furniture, 15s. ; : Riggs’ meron, illus., 2 vols., 45s ‘Catalogues free. 
Books bought. 8,000 books wanted; list free, Specially wanted: Ency. Brit., 
Inaia paper, £21 offered. —HOLL AND BROS,, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Estebliehed 1837, vocespeseins 3 a 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000 








Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve eae £2, ye 000. “fogsiner e» £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors +. £4,000,000 
and Reserves £8,000,000 


Total Issued Ca pent ond _ e 
OFFICE: 71 CORNHILI, London, E.C.3, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Brauches thrvaghowt the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 











no LIBRARY, the PROPERTY of LIEUT, LORD VERNON, R.N. 
ESSRS. SOTHE BY, WILKINSON, and E 

wil SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, JUNE 10th, and Two Following Daye, at ONE o'clock 
sooty, 


A Choice SELECTED PORTION of the FAMOUS LIBRARY, removed from 
Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, Ron fl Iliuminated and other Manuscripts and Rare 
Printed Books, and a MAGNIFICENT FRENCH SIXTEENTH CENTURY MSS. 
ON VELLUM, RICHLY ILLUMINATED, OF LE ROMAN DE LA ROBE, Early 
Italian MSS, of Dante, &¢,, the Property of Lieutenant LORD VERNON, 'R.N. 

May be viewed, 


The Famous 


N 


Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copies, price 2a, éd. 
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COLLINS’ LIST 








READY NOW’, 


Mr. J. D. BERESFORD’S 


GREAT NOVEL, 


God’s Counterpoint 


The central idea of this powerfully-developed novel is that all 
apparent discords and ugliness are but accentuations of the eternal 
rhythm ; the necessary beat of an undertone ; God’s counterpoint. 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S 
LATEST BOOK 


Oriental Encounters 


At the moment -this narrative of Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s 
wanderings and adventures in Syria and Palestine is of the greatest 
topical interest. No Englishman knows the country and the 
people better, and his experiences disclose that insight, sympathy, 
and spirit of adventure which has made his Eastern books famous, 


Mr. W. L. GEORGE'S 


NEW BOOK 
A Novelist on Novels 


In this book Mr. George analyses the modern English novel, 
its value and its prospects. He has many original and piquant 
things to say of the public taste, and fully considers the position 
of every modern novelist. His criticisms must be read to be 
judged, but there is no doubt they will be received with mixed 
feelings. 

ALI, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE; 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A New Way of Housekeeping 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


This book sets forth a scheme of household reorganisation 
which, without relaxing family ties or diminishing domestic com- 
fort, would not only make more easy the present difficult problem 
of housekeeping, but would release many women for other occupa- 
tlons in which their work is likely to be needed for many years 
to come, 


Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





IN GREAT DEMAND. 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH 
By FREDERICK WATSON. 
“Mr, Frederick Watson is a humorist @ outrance. . Every 
page of his comedy twinkles with merriment,’’—Everyman. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 


“ A book for teachers who think and thinkers who do not teach,” 
—Wesitminster Gazette. 


THE THINGS OF A CHILD 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 

“ All the great and moving events of childhood are treated with 

a fine humour and tenderness amid which the workings of the 
childish mind are never obscured.”’—The Scotsman. 


WHERE ENGLAND SETS HER FEET 


(Second Impression.) By BERNARD CAPES, 


MEN AND GHOSTS 
IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 
MRS. BENTE 
PIECES OF EIGHT By RICHARD 1.3 GALLIENNE, 
PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 


By ALJ.AN MONKHOUSE. 
By OLIVE GARNETT. 
E. 


By C. LAWRENCE. 


ALI, UNIFORM IN SIZE 


Extra Crown 8vo. 


AND PRICE: 


6s. net. 


a —_ -_ 





LONDON: 48 PALI, MALL, S.W. t. 





W. COLLINS, 


SONS & CO., LTD. 





CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A History of 
American Literature 


Edited by W. P. TRENT, Professor of English in Columbia Unt 
versity; JOHN ERSKINE, Professor of English in Columble 
University ; STUART P. SHERMAN, Professor of lish in the 
University of Illinois; and CARL VAN DOREN, Head Master of 
The Brearley School. 
In 3 royal 8vo volumes, supplementary to The Cambridge Hi 
of English Literature, divided into 3 books :—~Book I, Colonial 
Revolutionary Literature; Book II, Early National Literature, 
1789-1850; Book III, Later National Literature, 1860-1900. 
Vol. I, containing Book I and part of Book II, is now ready. 
Price 15s net. 
This work, written by a numerous body of scholars from every section of the 
United States and from Canada, and similar in scope and method to 7'he Ca y 
Hist of English Literature, will furnish @ history of the literature written in 
lish in the United States from the first settlement to the end of the 
eteenth century. 





“A critical history of American literature which it would be difficult to better 
80 far as judgment, moderation, balance . . . are concerned,” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


The Dawn of the 
French Renaissance 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
The purpose of this book is to trace the beginnings of the French Renaissance, 
and to lay a sure and firm foundation for the-study of it as an organic movement 
affecting the whole life and thought of the nation. The author has made a wide 
and thorough survey of the subject and an investigation of the first manifestations 
of the Kenajssance spirit in humanism, literature, and every form of art, 








The Literature of the 
French Renaissance 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. In 2 volumes. Demy 
15s net. 


“* We have nothing but praise for the work and admiration for the learning and 
skill.of its author.”—The Guardian 


Social Life in Britain 
From the Conquest to the Reformation 


A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers compiled by 
G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With 
5 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


‘* Here we have a world of contemporary evidence as to the food, clothes, re- 
ligion, sport and morals of the medi@val Englishman. . . . A most illuminating 
and instructive book . . . in whichscholars and lovers of omer =o ht.” 

The Daily News 


The Life and Poems of 
William Cartwright 


Edited by R. CULLIS GOFFIN, M.A., Indian Educational Services. 
Large crown 8vo. 63s 6d net. 


The poems have been arranged, generally speaking, in the order in which they 
appear in the rare 1651 Edition of Cartwright’s Playsand Poems. ‘The Songs from 
the Plays contained in that Edition have also been included here. 


8vo. 











Shakespeare: King Richard Il 


Edited, with introduction, brief notes, and glossary, by J. H. 
LOBBAN, M.A. With a frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 1s 3d net, 
Granta Shakespeare Series. 

Antony and Cleopatra, The Winter’s Tale, Macbeth, ‘The Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, King Henry IV Part !, King Henry IV Part Uf, 
Twelfth Night, Jufius Cesar, The Tempest, Much Ado About Not ning, Cymbeline, 
Coriolanus and King Henry V have already been published in this Series, 


The Problem of the 
Fourth Gospel 


By H. LATIMER JACKSON, D.D., of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
sometime Hulsean Lecturer. Demy 8vo. 68 net. 


This book is based to some extent on the author’s earlier work; The Fourth 
Gospel and some Recent German Criticism, It is not, however, a revised edition 
of that work, but is to all intents and purposes a new book, 


A prospectus of any of the above books will be sent on request 


——— 


Fetter lene, London. E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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To become war-weary is to play into 
Germany’s hands. Amusing books are 
a guarantee of a strong Allied Peace. 
A Herbert Jenkins Book is a tonic. 


FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


BY A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 


Who is ‘A Woman of No Importance”? This question has been asked in Fleet 
Strect and Mayfair ever since ‘“ Memories Discreet and Indiscreet”” appeared last 
year and scored an instantaneous success. 


The only complaint was that she had not been so indisereet as they could wish. 
In her new volume, she has concentrated herself upon Indiscretions, and she has 
many piquant and delightful stories to tell of celebrities living and dead. 15s. net. 


CAPTAIN BALL, VC. 


INTRODUCTION BY MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


Mr. Lloyd George says: ‘“* Seldom have I come across so fine a spirit of devotion 
to freedom, home and country, as reflected in Captain Ball’s letters to his family. 
It is men like Ca ptain Ball who are the true soldiers of British democracy.” 


This remarkable book of self-revelation by W. A. Briscoe and R. H. Stannard contains 
a by Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Douglas Haig, F.M., Maj.-Gen. Sir H. 

renchard, Brig.-Gen. J. F. A. Higgins. In it Ball tells of many of his famous fights. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. Third edition, completing 10,000 copies, in twenty-one days. 


PICCADILLY JIM 


A BOOK OF LAUGHTER 


A new novel by P. G. Wodehouse. Piccadilly Jim’s escapades scandalised two 
continents, the account of them will convulse five. He is a trial to his relatives, but 
will prove a benefactor to the reading public. 6s. net. 


TUMBLEFOLD 


The discovery of a new author, JOSEPH WHITTAKER. “ We want such books 
as these,” writes Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., in a Foreword. “It teems with character 
and beauty.” 6s. net. The first review says :—‘I think the Minister of Reeon- 
struction ought to read this remarkable book. . . . I leok forward to the 
Bishop of London’s first sermon about it.”’—Weekly Dispatch. 


BOY WOODBURN. The new novel by ALFRED OLLIVANT, author of ‘‘ Owd Bob,” of which 500,000 copie 


have been sold. Second Edition. 6s. net. 


THE NIGHT CLUB. A new Bindle Book by HERBERT JENKINS, author of “ Bindle.” New Edition printing 


completing 54,000 copies. 6s. net. 


AN AIRMAN’S WIFE. A remarkable romance that has been likened to “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 


Second Edition, completing 6,000 copies. 6s. net. 


MAITLAND OF CASTLE ROUGH. A first novel by J. A. FRASER, of whom The Globe says, “A ne) 


Stanley Weyman.”’ Second Edition. 6s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL BRITISH NAVY. An account of how the Colonies began to think Imperially wit 


regard to the Navy, and of the Needs of the Future. By H. C. FERRABY, author of ‘ The Grand Fleet.” 32 Illustrations. 6s. net 


THE DEVOUT RUSSIAN. A book of Spiritual Wisdom from the writings of the Greco-Serbian Fathers an 


Modern Russian Authors. By ROSA NEWMARCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TOMMIES OF THE LINE. A new volume of verse by ERIC COOPER, whose “ Soliloquies of a Subaltern ” i 


pow in its Twentieth Thousand. 3s. 6d. net. 
LAST SONGS. By FRANCIS LEDWIDGE, a Foreword by Lord Dunsany, uniform with “‘ Songs of the Fields.”’ 3s. 6d. net 


HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED 
3 YORK ST., ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 
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